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PRBFATOEY NOTE. 

The references in the notes to this Life are thus contracted : — 
S. S, The Works and Life of Swift, by Sir W. Scott, 1814. 
Forster. Ltfe oj Smft, by John Forster, 1876. 
Craik. lAfe of Swifts by Henry Craik, 1875. * 
M. £. M. L. Swifty by Leslie Stephen, 1882. 
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But the infirmities of Temple made a companion like 
Swift so necessary, that he invited him back, with a promise 
to procure him English preferment, in exchange for the 
prebend which he desired him to resign/ With this re- 
quest Swift complied, having perhaps equallv repented 
their separation, and they lived on together with mutual 
satisfaction ; and, in the four years that passed between 
his return and Temple's death, it is probable that he wrote 
the " Tale of a Tub " and the " Battle of the Books." 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he was a 
poet, and wrote Pindarick Odes to Temple, to the King, 
and to the Athenian Society, a knot of obscure men, who 
published a periodical pamphlet of answers to questions, 
sent, or supposed to be sent, by Letters. I have been told 
that Dryden, having perused these verses, said, "Cousin 
Swift, you will never be a i)oet ; " and that this denuncia- 
tion was the motive of Swift's perpetual malevolence to 
Dryden. 

In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy with his manu- 
scripts to Swift, for whom he had obtained, from King 
William, a promise of the first prebend that should be 
vacant at Westminster or Canterbury. 

That this promise might not be forgotten, Swift dedi- 
cated to the King the posthumous works with which he 
was intrusted ; but neither the dedication, nor tenderness 
for the man whom he once had treated with confidence and 
fondness, revived in King William the remembrance of his 
promise. Swift awhile attended the Court ; but soon found 
his solicitations hopeless. 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkley * to accom- 

^ Swift resided at Kilroot about tweke months. He returned to Sir 
Wm. Temple at Moor Park, after an absence of little more than a year 
and a half, but did not resign his living of Kilroot, till March, 1697-8. 
Forster, p. 80. 

'•^ Lord Berkeley was newly appointed one of the Lords Justices of Ire- 
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he had reoourae to f^^ TTft.i>lay^i f/^ whom he was mentioned 
as a man neglected and oppressed by the huit ministry, be- 
cause he had refused to co-operate with some of their 
schemes. What he had refused, has never been told; 
what he had suffered was, I suppose, the exclusion from a 
bishoprick by the remonstrances of Sharpe," whom he de- 
scribes as the harmless tool of others haie, and whom he 
represents as afterwards suing for pa/rdon. 

Barley's designs and situation were such as made him 
glad of an auxiliary so well qualified for his service ; he 
therefore soon admitted him to familiarity, whether ever to 
confidence some have made a doubt ; but it would have 
been difficult to excite his zeal without persuading him that 
he was trusted, and not very easy to delude him by false 
persuasions. 

He was certainly admitted to those meetings in which 
the first hints and original plan of action are supposed to 
have been formed ; and was one of the sixteen Ministers, or 
agents of the Ministry, who met weekly at each other's 
houses, and were united by the name of Brother.* 

Being not immediately considered as an obdurate Tory, 
he conversed indiscriminately with all his wits, and was yet 
the friend of Steele ; who, in the " Tatler," which began in 
1710, confesses the advantages of his conversation, and 
mentions something contributed by him to his paper.* But 
he was now immerging into political controversy ; for the 

^ Tory Prime Minister under Queen Anne, afterwards Earl of Oxford, 
died 1724. 

^ Archbishop of York. Dr. John Sharpe, who fur some unbecoming 
reflections in his sermons, had been suspended, May 14th, 1686, 
was raised from the Deanery of Canterbury to the Archbishopric of York, 
1691, and died, 1 712-13. He was the <* poor York " ofThe Author upon 
kiiiuelf. A satirical and political poem. S. 8. vol. xii. pp. 315-318. 

' S. 8, yol. i. p. 1 48. Fid. supr. vol. ii. p. 1 90, for the names of the members. 

^ In Tatler, No. 230, Swift anticipates the strange proposal he subse- 
quently made to Harley for an English Academy, by a paper on false 
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probability of the accusation; but neyer denied it: he 
shuffles between cowardice and yeracitj, and talks big when 
he says nothing. 

He seemed desu-ous enough of recommencing courtier, 
and endeavoured to gain the kindness of Mrs. Howard, re- 
membering what Mrs. Masham had performed in former 
times ; but his flatteries were, like those of the other wits, 
unsuccessful; the Lady either wanted power, or had no 
ambition of poetical immortality. 

He was seized not long afterwards by a fit of giddiness, 
and again heard of the sickness and danger of Mrs. Johnson. 
He then left the house of Pope, as it seems, with yery little 
ceremony, finding that two sick friends cannot live together ; 
and did not write to him till he found himself at Chester. 

He returned to a home of sorrow : poor Stella was sink- 
ing into the grave, and, after a languishing decay of about 
two months, died in her forty-fourth year, on January 28, 
1728.^ How much he wished her life, his papers shew; 
nor can it be doubted that he dreaded the death of her 
whom he loved most, aggravated by the consciousness that 
himself had hastened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleasing, the greatest external 
advantages that woman can desire or possess, were fatal to 
the unfortunate Stella. The man whom she had the mis- 
fortune to love was, as Delany observes, fond of singu- 
larity, and desirous to make a mode of happiness for 
himself, different from the general course of things and 
order of Providence. From the time of her arrival in Ire- 
land he seems resolved to keep her in his power, and there- 
fore hindered a match sufficiently advantageous, by accu- 
mulating unreasonable demands, and prescribing conditions 
that could not be performed. While she was at her own 
disposal he did not consider his possession as secure ; re- 

^ Stella was born in 1680-1. The register of her baptism was found 
by Mr. Stanlej Lane-Poole at Hicbmond. 
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sentment, ambition, or caprice, might separate them ; he 
was therefore resolved to make assurance donhle sure, and 
to appropriate her by a private marriage, to which he had 
annexed the expectation of all the pleasures of perfect 
friendship, without the imeasiness of conjugal restraint. 
But with this state poor Stella was not satisfied; she never 
was treated as a wife, and to the world she had the appear- 
ance of a mistress. She lived sullenly on, in hope that in 
time he would own and receive her ; but the time did not 
come till the change of his manners and depravation of his 
mind made her tell him, when he offered to acknowledge her, 
that U was too late. She then gave up herself to sorrowful 
resentment, and died under the tyranny of him, by whom 
she was in the highest degree loved and honoured. 

What were her claims to this excentrick tenderness, by 
which the laws of nature were violated to retain her, 
curiosity will enquire; but how shall it be gratified? 
Swift was a lover ; his testimony may be suspected. De- 
lanj and the Irish saw with Swift's eyes, and therefore 
add little confirmation. That she was virtuous, beautiful, 
and elegant, in a very high degree, such admiration from 
such a lover makes it veiy probable ; but she had not much 
literature, for she could not spell her own language ; and 
of her wit, so loudly vaunted, the smart sayings which 
Swift himself has collected afford no splendid specimen.^ 

The reader of Swift's '' Letter to a Lady on her Mar- 
riage," ' may be allowed to doubt whether his opinion of 
female excellence ought implicitly to be admitted ; for if 
his general thoughts on women were such as he exhibits, a 
very Httle sense in a Lady would enrapture, and a very 
little virtue would astonish him. Stella's supremacy, 
therefore, was perhaps only local ; she was great, because 
her associates were little. 

^ Bons mots de Stella. S. 8. vol. ix. pp. 294-296. 
3 Ibid. pp. 206-220. 
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WTTiTJAM BBOOME was bom in Cheshire, as is 
said, of very mean parents. LOi the place of his 
birth, or the first part of his life, I have not been able to 
gain any intelligence. He was educated upon the founda- 
tion at Eaton, and was captain of the school a whole year, 
without any vacancy, by which he might have obtained a 
scholarship at King's College. Being by this delay, such 
as is said to have happened very rarely, superannuated, he 
was sent to St. John's College ^ by the contributions of his 
friends, where he obtained a small exhibition. 

At his College he lived for some time in the same 
chamber with the well-known Ford, by whom I have for- 
merly heard him described as a contracted scholar and 
a mere versif yer, unacquainted with life, and unskilful in 
conversation. His addiction to metre was then such, that 
bis companions familiarly called him Poet When he 
bad opportunities of mingling with mankind, he cleared 
bimself , as Ford ' likewise owned, from great part of his 
scbolastick rust. 

He appeared early in the world as a translator of the 
" Iliads " into prose, in conjunction with Ozell and Oldis- 
worth. \Jow their several parts were distributed is not 
hiown. This is the translation of which Ozell boasted as 

^ Broome matriculated 10 July, 1708, as a sizar of St. John's College, 
took his KA. 1711-12, M.A. 1716, LL.D. 1728. 

^ Cornelius Parson Ford, vid. supr. vol. ii. Life of Fmtony and 
BoBwell's Johnson^ vol. i. pp. 9, 10. 
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though Pope, in an adyertisement prefixed afterwards to a 
new Tolnme of his works, claimed only twelve. A natural 
curiosity, after the real oonduct of so great an undertaking, 
incited me once to enquire of Dr. Warburton, who told 
me, in his warm language, that he thought the relation 
giyen in the note a lie ; but that he was not able to ascer- 
tain the several shares. The intelligence which Dr. War- 
burton could not afford me, I obtained from Mr. Langton, 
to whom Mr. Spence had imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchased this assistance was 
three hundred pounds paid to Fenton, and five hundred to 
Broome, with as many copies as he wanted for his friends, 
which amounted to one hundred more. The payment 
made to Fenton I know but by hearsay ; Broome's is very 
distinctly told by Pope, in the notes to the '' Dunciad.*' 

It is evident, that, according to Pope's own estimate 
Broome was unkindly treated. If four books could 
merit three hundred pounds, eight and aU the notes, 
equivalent at least to four, had certainly a right to more 
than six. 

Broome probably considered himself as injured, and 
there was for some time more than coldness between him 
and his employer. He always spoke of Pope as too much 
a lover of money, and Pope pursued him with avowed 
hostility; for he not only named him disrespectfully in 
the ''Dundad," ^ but quoted him more than once in the 
" Bathos," as a proficient in the Art of Sinking ; and in 
his enumeration of the different kinds of poets distinguished 
for the profound, he reckons Broome among the Parrots 
voh) repeai another^a words in such a hoa/rse odd tone as 
mdkea them seem their own, 1 have been told that they 
were afterwards reconciled; but I am afraid their peace 
was without friendship. 

^ Ihmoiad, bk. i. 1. 146, and in early editions bk. iii. I. 332, but see 
also Pope's notes to the same. 
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He afterwards published a Miscellany of Poems, which 
is inserted, with corrections, in the late compilation. 

He never rose to very high dignity in the church. He 
was some time rector of Sturston in Suffolk, where he 
married a wealthy widow; and afterwards, when the King 
visited Cambridge (1728), became Doctor of Laws. He 
was (in August 1728) presented by the Crown to the 
rectory of Pulham in Norfolk, which he held with Oakley 
Magna in Suffolk, given him by the Lord Comwallis, to 
whom he was chaplain, and who added the vicarage of 
Eye in Suffolk ; he then resigned Pulham,^ and retained 
the other two. 

Towards the close of his life he grew again poetical, and 
amused himself with translating Odes of Anacreon, which 
he published in the ** Gentleman's Magazine," imder the 
name of Chester. 

He died at Batb, November 16, 1745, and was buried in 
the Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be said that he was a great 
\ poet, it would be unjust to deny that he was an excellent 
. versifyer ; his lines are smooth and sonorous, and his 
diction is select and elegant. His rhymes are sometimes 
unsuitable ; in his " Melancholy " he makes breath rhyme 
to hirth in one place, and to eaHh in another. Those f aiQts 
occur but seldom ; and he had such power of words and 
numbers as fitted him for translation ; but, in his original 
works, recollection seems to have been his business more 
than invention. His imitations are so apparent, that it is 
part of his reader's employment to recall the verses of 
some former poet. Sometimes he copies the most popular 
writers, for he seems scarcely to endeavour at concealment; 
and sometimes he picks up fragments in obscure comers. 
His lines to Fenton, 

^ Mr. Cunninf^ham points out that this is a mistake, as Broome, in 
his Will, dated Oct. 1745, styles himself Rector of Falbam. 
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^^ Serene, the sting of pain thy thoughts beguile, 
And make afflictions objects of a smile ; " 

brought to my mind some lines on the death of Queen 
Mary, written by Barnes, of whom I should not have 
expected to find an imitator ; 

*^ But thou, O Muse, whose sweet nepenthean tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deathless song ; 
Canst stinging plagues with easy thoughts beguile^ 
Make pains and tortures objects of a smile^^ 

To detect his imitations were tedious and useless. What 
he takes he seldom makes worse ; and he cannot be justly 
thought a mean man whom Pope chose for an associate, 
and whose co-operation was considered by Pope's enemies 
as so important, that he was attacked by Henley with this 
ludicrous distich : 

'* Pope came off clean with Homer ; but they say 
Broome went before and kindly swept the way.** ^ 

^ A couplet like this had been applied before to Richard Broome, the 
dramatic poet and seryant of Ben Jonson :— 

*' Sent by Ben Jonson, as some authors say, 
Broom went before and kindly swept the way.*' 

Ckoyce Drdlery, 12mo, Lond. 1656. — P. Cunnikgham. 
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Pope's Poetical Works were published by lantot in 1717 and 1735 ia '[ 
folio and qoarto. His own edition of his oorrespondenoe appeared in 
1737, the second rolume in 1741, folio and quarta After his dealik 
Warburton published (1751) the Works in 9 vols. 8yo, and editions fol- 
lowed in quick succession, the most important being Warton's 9 Toh. 
8vo, 1797. 

The references throughout the notes to this life are oontracted m 
follows :— 

Aid. P, The Mdine Edition of the British Foets, Poetical Wcrb^ 
Pope, 3 vols, with Memoir by Dyce. 

Carruthers. The admirable Idfe of Pope, by Robert Carmthen. 
Bohn's Library. 1857. 

E. and C. Elwin and Courthope*s great edition just completed by 
Courthope's Life of Pope, which bears testimony to the judicial excel- 
lence of Johnson's delineation of the character of Pope, notwithstandiiig 
the later discoveries. 

The notes signed A, Milnes are from this Life in the Clarendon 
Series. 
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ATiEXANDEB POPE ' was bom in London, Maj 22, 
1688, of parents whose rank or station was never 
ascertained: we ^ are informed that they were of gentle 
hlood ; ^ that his &.ther was of a family of which the Earl 
of I>owne' was the head, and that his mother was the 
daugliter of William Turner, Esquire, of York, who had 
like^se three sons, one of whom had the honour of being 
killed, and the other of dying, in the service of Charles the 
First ; the third was made a general officer in Spain, from 
whioin the sister inherited what sequestrations and for- 
feitures had left in the &mily. 

This, and this only, is told by Pope;^ who is more 
willing, as I have heard observed, to shew what his father 
was not, than what he was. It is allowed that he grew 
rich by trade ; but whether in a shop or on the Exchange 
was never discovered, till Mr. Tyers told, on the authority 
of Mrs. Backet," that he was a linen-draper in the Strand.'' 
Both parents were papists. 

Pope was from his birth of a constitution tender and 

^ See Bosweirs Johnson on this Life, aad Various Readings, yoh'vr. 
pp. 13, 14, 16. 

^ Bipiat, to Dr, Arbwthnot^ Aid. Pope, vol. iii. p. 16. 
' Walton's Essay on Pope^ rol. ii. p. 266, ed. 1806. 

* In the note to his Bipist to Dr, Arbuthnot, Aid. P. vol. iii. p. 16. 

' Mrs. Rackett was Pope's half-sister Magdalen, the daughter of his 
father by a preyious marriage. 

* t^noe and Buffhead state that Pope was born May 2l8t in 
Lombard Street. 
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Next year he was desirous of opening to himself nev 
sonroes of knowledge* hj making himself acquainted with 
modem languages ; and lemoTed for a time to London, 
that he might study French and Italian, which, as he de* 
sired nothing more than to read them, were hj diligent 
application soon dispatched. Of Italian learning he does 
not appear to have erer made much use in his suhsequent 
studies. 

He then returned to Binfield, and delighted himself with 
his own poetiy. He tried all styles, and manj suhjects. 
He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, an epick poem, with pane> 
g3rrick8 on all the princes of Europe; and, as he con- 
fesses, thought himself the greatewt geniut thai ever kmu. 
1/ Self-confidence is the first requisite to great undertakings ; // ^ 
be, indeed, who forms his opinion of himself in solitude, 
without knowing the powers of other men, is very liable to 
errour ; but it was the felicity of Pope to rate himself at \ 
his real value. 

Most of his puerile productions were, by his maturer 
judgement, afterwards destroyed; "Alcander," the epick 
poem, was burnt by the persuasion of Atterbury. The 
tragedy was founded on the legend of " St. Gtoneyieve.'' ^ 
Of the comedy there is no account. 

Conoeming his studies it is related, that he translated 
'' Tolly on old Age ; " and that, besides his books of poetry 
and criticism, he read " Temple's Essays " ^ and " Locke on 
human Understanding.'* ' His reading, though his favourite 
authors are not known, appears to have been sufficiently 

^ St. Geneyidye (a.d. 424-512) was the patron saint of Paris. She 
twice saved the city, according to the traditions, by her prayers: first 
from Attila and the Huns, and again on another occasion when it was 
besieged; but of this latter siege there are neither dates nor details. 
There is a chnroh called after her standing in the Qnartier Latin. — 

A. MiLKBB. 

' Published 1680-90. The fourth edition appeared in 1705. 
' First edition, 1690. Folio. 
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extensive and multifarious ; for his early pieces shew, with 
sufficient evidence, his knowledge of books. 

He that is pleased with himself, easily imagines that he 
shall please others. Sir William TrumbaJ,^ who had been 
ambassador at Constantinople, and secretary of state, when 
he retired from business, fixed his residence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Binfield. Pope, not yet sixteen, was intro- 
duced to the statesman of sixty, and so distinguished 
himself, that their interviews ended in friendship and cor- 
respondence. Pope was, through his whole life, ambitious 
of splendid acquaintance, and he seems to have wanted 
neither diligence nor success in attracting the notice of the 
great ; for from his first entrance into the world, and his 
entrance was very early, he was admitted to familiarity 
with those whose rank or station made them most con- 
spicuous. 

From the age of sixteen the life of Pope, as an author, 
may be properly computed. He now wrote his pastorals,* 
which were shewn to the Poets and Criticks of that time ; 
as they well deserved, they were read with admiration, and 
many praises were bestowed upon them and upon the Pre- 
face, which is both elegant and learned in a high degree : 
they were, however, not published till five years after- 
wards. 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are distinguished among the 
English Poets by the early exertion of their powers; -but 
the works of Cowley alone were published in his childhood, 
and therefore of him only can it be certain that his puerile 

^ One of the Secretaries of State to King William UI. Fellow of 
All Souls Coll. Oxford. He resigned his place and died in retirement 
at Easthampstead, Berkshire, in 1716. Fid, infr, his Epitaph, by 
Pope. 

* The Pastorals were written firom 1704 to 1706. For an accoui^tft..^ 
these poems, and a collection of criticisms upon them, see £. ancTO. 
Yol. i. p. 232. Aid. P. yol. i. p. 13. 
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yain, of amiuong himself with poetry and critiGism ; and 
sometiiaes sent his performaiioeB to Pope, who did not for- 
bear such remarks as were now-and-then unwelcome. Pope, 
in his turn, put the juYenile version of ** Statins " into his 
hands for correction. 

Their correspondence afforded the publick its first know- 
ledge of Pope's EpistoLiry Powers; for his Letters were 
given by Cromwell to one Mrs. Thomas, and she many 
years afterwards sold them to Curll, who inserted them in a 
volume of his " Miscellanies/' 

Walsh, a name yet preserved among the minor poets, 
was one of his best encouragers. His regard was gained by > 
the " Pastorals," and from him Pope received the council 
by which he seems to have regulated his studies. WaLsh 
advised him to correctness, which, as he told him, the Eng- 
lish poets had hitherto neglected, and which therefore wai 
left to him as a basis of fame ; and, being delighted with 
rural poems, recommended to him to write a pastoral 
comedy, like those which are read so eagerly in Italy ; a de- 
sign which Pope probably did not approve, as he did not 
follow it. 

\ Pope had now declared himself a poet ; and, thinking 
himself entitled to poetical conversation, b^an at seventeen 
to frequent Will's, a coffee-house on the north side of 
\£ussel-8treet in Covent-garden, where the wits of that time 
used to assemble, and where Dryden had, when he lived, 
been accustomed to preside. 

r^ During this period of his life he was indefatigably dili- 
Igent, and insatiably curious ; wanting health for violent, 
«nd money for expensive pleasures, and having certainly 
excited in himself very strong desires of intellectual emi- 
nence, he spent much of his time over his books ; but he 
read only to store his mind with facts and images, seizins^ 
all that his authors presented with undistinguishing voract^T \ 
and with an appetite for knowledge too eager to be nice 
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. In a mind like his, however, all the faculties were at once 
involontarilj improving. Judgement is forced upon us bj 
experience. He that reads many books must compare one 

^opinion or one style with another ; and when he compares, 
must necessarily distinguish, reject, and prefer. But the / 
account given by himself of his studies was, that from four- 
teen to twenty he read only for amusement, from twenty to 
twenty-seven for improvement and instruction ; that in the 
first part of this time he desired only to know, and in the i 
second he endeavoured to judge. / 

The " Pastorals," which had been for some time handed 
about among poets and criticks, were at last printed (1709) 
in Tonson's '' Miscellany," in a volume which began with 
the "Pastorals" of Philips, and ended with those of 
Pope. 

The same year was written the " Essay on Criticism ;"\ \ 
a work which displays such extent of comprehension, such J 
nicety of distinction, such acquaintance with mankind, and .1 y 
such knowledge both of ancient and modem learning, J 
as are not often attained by the maturest age and longestli 
experience. It was published about two years afterwards, 
and being praised by Addison in the " Spectator " " with 
sufficient liberality, met with so much favour as enraged 
Dennis, " who," he says, " found himself attacked, without^ 
any manner of provocation on his side, and attacked in his 
person, instead of his writings, by one who was wholly 
a stranger to him, at a time when all the world knew 

^ K and C. vol. ii. pp. 1-30. Aid. P. vol. ii. p. 1. Mr. Elwin appo- 
sitely observes that " Essay " was used in Pope's day in its now obsolete 
Knse of an attempt, and ^ves examples from Dryden, Denham, and 
Stephens, of a similar employment of the word. 

^ Addison's paper in the Spectator appeared Dec. 20th, 1711, six 
months after Dennis's pamphlet, which was advertised as *^this day 
published " in the Daili/ Coumnt of June 20th, 1711. £. and C. vol. ii. 
p. 12. 
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he was persecuted bj fortune ; and not onlj saw that this 
was attempted in a clandestine manner, with the utmost 
falsehood and calumny, but found that all this was done by 
a little affected hypocrite, who had nothing in his mouth at 
the same time but truth, candour, friendship, good-nature, 
humanity, and magnanimity." 

How the attack was clandestine is not easily perceived, 
nor how his person is depreciated ; but he seems to have 
(^ >P^y t known something of Pope's character, in whom may b^ 
flJFjIjtJjl diar,OYftred-.aa..ap.petite to talk too freaueatly of his own, 

!he pamphlet ^ is such as rage might be expected to dic- 
tate. He supposes himself to be asked two questions ; 
whether the " Essay " will succeed, and who or what is the 
author. 

w Its success he admits to be secured by the false opinions 
then prevalent ; the author he concludes to be young and 
raw. 

"First, because he discovers a sufficiency beyond his 
little ability, and hath rashly undertaken a task infinitely 
above his force. Secondly, while this little author struts, 
and affects the dictatorian air, he plainly shews that at the 
same time he is under the rod ; and while he pretends to 
give law to others, is a pedantick slave to authority and 
opinion. Thirdly, he hath, like schoolboys, borrowed both 
from living and dead. Fourthly, he knows not his own 
mind, and frequently contradicts himself. Fifthly, he is 
almost perpetually in the wrong.*/ 

All these positions he attempts to prove by quotations 

^ Entitled by Dennis, Reflections, Critical and Satirical, upon a late 
Rhapaoiy, called am, Essay on Criticism, Pope had alluded to Dennis, 
his ** threatening eye" and "stares tremendous," under the name of 
Appius, from his play Appius and Virginia, and his notorious pe- 
culiarities. Essay on Criticism. E. and C. vol. ii. pp. I-lIl. Aid. P. 
vol. ii. p. 25. 
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and remarks ; but his desiie to do mischief is greater than 
Iiis power. He has, however, justly criticised some passages, 
in these lines, 

" There are whom heayen has ble88*d with store of wit. 
Yet want as much again to manage it; 
For wit and judgment ever are at strife — ^ 

it is apparent that wit has two meanings, and that what is 
wanted, though called wit, is truly judgment. So far 
Dennis is undoubtedly right ; but, not content with argu- 
ment, he will have a little mirth, and triumphs oyer the 
first couplet in terms too elegant to be forgotten. ** By the 
way, what rare numbers are here ! Would not one swear 
tbat this youngster had espoused some antiquated Muse, 
who had sued out a divorce on account of impotence from 
some superannuated sinner ; and, having been p — xed by 
her former spouse, has got the gout in her decrepit age, 
which makes her hobble so damnably." This was the man 
who would reform a nation sinking into barbarity. 

In another place Pope himself allowed that Dennis had 
detected one of those blunders which are called hulls. The 
first edition had this line : 

" What is this wit — 

Where wanted, scomM ; and enyied where acquired ? ** 

*' How," says the critick, " can wit be scom'd where it is 
not ? Is not this a figure frequently employed in Hiber- 
nian land ? The person theft wants this wit may indeed be 
scorned, but the scorn shews the honour which the con- 
temner has for wit." Of this remark Pope made the proper 
use, by correcting the passage. 

I have preserved, T think, all that is reasonable in 
Dennis's criticism ; it remains that justice be done to his 
delicacy. " For his acquaintance (says Dennis) he names 
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lovers, and finding the joung lady determined to abide 
by her own choice, he supposed that separation might 
do what can rarely be done by arguments, and sent her 
into a foreign country, where she was obliged to con- 
verse only with those from whom her unkle had nothing 
to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows ; but his letters 
were intercepted and carried to her guardian, who directed 
her to be watched with still greater vigilance ; till of this 
restraint she g^w so impatient, that she bribed a woman- 
servant to procure her a sword, which she directed to her | 
heart. 

From this account, given with evident intention to raise 
the Lady's character, it does not appear that she had any 
claim to praise, nor much to compassion. She seems to 
have been impatient, violent, and ungovernable. Her 
unkle's power could not have lasted long; the hour of 
liberty and choice would have come in time. But her 
desires were too hot for delay, and she liked self-murder 
better than suspence. 

Nor is it discovered that the unkle, whoever he was, is 
with much justice delivered to posterity as a false 
Gvardiom ; he seems to have done only that for which a 
guardian is appointed ; he endeavoured to direct his niece 
till she should be able to direct herself. Poetry has not 
often been worse employed than in dignifying the amorous 
fury of a raving girl. 
7^ Not long after, he wrote the " Rape of the Lock," ' the i 
most airy, the most ingenious, and the most delightful of 
all his compositions, occasioned by a froHck of gallantry^ 

' The Bape of the Lock, an heroi-comical poem, Aid. P. vol. i. p. 67. 
£. andC. vol. ii. pp. 113-193, first published anonymously in 1712, in 
two cantos, in Lintot's Miscellany, and in 1714 separately, being en- 
larged by the addition of the " machinery " borrowed from the RoH- 
crudant. V 
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ml Pope, however, saw that it was capable of improre* 
ment ; and, having luckily contrived to borrowhia maehi nery 
from the '' Bosicrucians," ^ imparted the Bcheme with 
which his head was teeming to Addison, who told him 
that his work, as it stood, was a delicums little thing ^ and 
gave him no encouragement to retouch it. <- 

This has been too hastily considered as an instance of 
Addison's jealousy ; for as he could not guess the conduct 
of the new design, or the possibilities of pleasure comprised 
in a fiction of which there had been no examples, he might 
very reasonably and kindly persuade the author to acquiesce 
in his own prosperity, and forbear an attempt which he 
considered as an unnecessary hazard. 

Addison's counsel was happily rejected. Pope foresaw 
the future efflorescence of imagery then budding in his 
mind, and resolved to spare no art, or industry of cultiva- 
tion. The soft luxuriance of his fancy was already shoot- 
ing, and all the gay varieties of diction were ready at his 
hand to colour and embellish it. 

His attempt was justified by its success. The '^ Bape of 
the Lock " stands forward, in the classes of literature, as J 
the most exquisite example of ludicrous poetry. Berkeley \i 
congratulated him upon the display of powers more truly ) 
poetical than he had shewn before ; with elegance of de- c;^ 

afterwards enlarged into two Tolumes, 12mo, and called Pop^s Mia- 
ceUam/.-^F. CuNNisroHAM. 

^ BosicrttcianSf or Rosycrucians, were a sect or secret society in 
Germany, the history of which is now very obscure. They were sup- 
posed to be possessed of various knowledge and powers, natural and 
supernatural, beyond the reach of common men, such as the philo- 
sopher's stone, etc. An endeavour has been made to trace to them the 
origiu of the modern Freemasons, but such a theory is erroneous. This 
"Bosicrucian philosophy," as it was sometimes called, spread widely 
oyer £urope, and its adherents became dreaded by governments as a 
secret society. Pope took his account of it from a little satirical dia- 
logue, published at Paris by De Montfaucon, Abb^ de Yillars ( Works^ 
vol zii.), and entitled Le Comte de Gabalis, — A. Milnbs. 
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Such glories Pallas on the chief bestowed, 
Such from his arms the fierce effulgence f{ow*d ; 
Onwards he drives him furious to engage, 
Where the fight bums, and where the thickest rage* 

<* When fresh he rears his radiant orb to sight, 
And gilds old Ocean with a blaze of light. 
Bright as the star that fires th* autumnal skies, 
Fresh from the deep, and gilds the seas and skies. 
Such glories Pallas on her chief bestowed, 
Such sparkling rays from Uis bright armour flow'd. 
Such from his arms the fierce effulgence fiow'd. 

Onward she drives him headlong to engage, 

furious 
Where the war bleeds, and where the fiercest rage, 
fight burns, thickest 

The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 
A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault ; 
In Yulcan*s fane the father's days were led, 
The sons to toils of glorious battle bred ; 

*' There liv'd a Trojan — Dares was his name, 
The priest of Vulcan, rich, yet void of blame ; 
The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 
A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault." 

Conclusion of Book VIII. v. 687. 

** As when the moon, refiilgent lamp of night, 
0*er heaven*8 dear azure spreads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud overcasts the solemn scene ; 
Aroond her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole : 
0*er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales — the rocks in prospect ris^ 
A flood of glwy bursts from all the skies ; 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the iisefril light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays; 

III. H 
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Pope intended at another time a rigorous criticism of 
Tickell's translation, and had marked a copj, which I have 
seen, in all places that appeared defective. But while he 
was thus meditating defence or revenge, his adversary sunk 
before him without a blow ; the voice of the publick were 
not long divided, and the preference was universally given 
to Pope's performance. 

He was convinced, by adding one circumstance to an- 
other, that the other translation was the work of Addison 
liimseK ; but if he knew it in Addison's life-time, it does 
not appear that he told it. He left his illustrious anta- 
gonist to be punished by what has been, considered as the \ 
most painful of all reflections, the remembrance of a crime ) 
perpetrated in vain. 

The other circumstances ' of their quarrel were thus 
related by Pope.* s^ 

'* Philips seemed to have been encouraged to abuse me 
in coffee-houses, and conversations : and Ghildon wrote a 
thing about Wycherley, in which he had abused both me 
and my relations very grosly. Lord Warwick himself 
told me one day, that it was in vain for me to endeavour to 
be well with Mr. Addison ; that his jealous temper would 
never admit of a settled friendship -between us : and, to 
convince me of what he had said, assured me, that Addison 
had encouraged Gildon to publish those scandals, and had 
given him ten guineas after they were published. The next 
day, while I was heated with what I had heard, I wrote a 
lictter to Mr. Addison, to let him know that I was not un- 
acquainted with this behaviour of his ; that if I was to 
speak severely of him, in return for it, it should be in such 
a dirty way, that I should rather tell him, himself, fairly 
of his faults, and allow his good qualities ; and that it 
should be something in the following manner : I then ad- 

* Spence. — Johnson. 
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beautaes as expose fuilte; wbo censored with respect, and 
praised with alacnty. 

With this criticiBm Pope was so little offended, that he 
sought the aoquaintanee of the writer, who lived with him 
from that time in great familiarity, attended him in his 
last hours, and oompiled memorials of his oonrersation.^ 
The regard <^ 'Pope reoommended him to the great and 
powerful, and he obtained very Taloable preferments in the 
Church. 

Not long after Pope was returning home from a visit in 
a friend's coach, which, in passing a bridge, was OYertumed 
into the water ; the windows were closed, and being unable 
to force them open, he was in danger of immediate death, 
when the postilion snatched him out by breaking the glass, 
of which the fragments cut two of his fingers in such a 
manner, that he lost their use. 

Voltaire, who was then in England, sent him a Letter 
of Consolation. He had been entertained by Pope at his 
table, where he talked with so much grossness that Mrs. 
Pope was driven from the room. Pope discovered, by a 
trick,^ that he was a spy for the Court, and never con- 
sidered him as a man worthy of confidence. 

^ The Spence Anecdotes, so frequently referred to. 

^ At this time Voltaire was staying with Lord Bolingbroke. The 
letter alluded to is dated *^ In my Lord Bolingbroke's house, Friday at 
noon. Not. 16, 1726." The tales told of Voltaire are taken from 
Ruffhead's Life of Pope, being contained in a foot-note to p. 213, ed. 
1769. Such an authority is not sufficient to give them any claim to 
credence, more particularly as the ^ trick '' alluded to is given by RufF- 
head himself on the authority only of Pope's own unsupported testimony. 
The story is that Vultaire tried to elicit from Pope the name .of the 
writer of the first of those Occasional Letters which appeared at that 
date addressed to Walpole, and which were producing much stir at 
court. Pope, on promise of secrecy, claimed the authorship for him- 
self, and declared that by the next day the news was all over the court. 
Kuffhead must have been possessed of great believing power to accept 
such a story of Voltaire. But most of the contemporary writing about 
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He soon afterwards (1727) joined with Swift, who was 
then in England, to publish three volumes of Miscellanies, 
in which amongst other things he inserted the " Memoirs 
of a Parish Clerk," in ridicule of Burnet's importance in 
his own History, and a '' Debate upon Black and White 
Horses," written in aU the formalities of a legal process by 
the assistance, as is said, of Mr. Fortescue, afterwards 
Master of the Bolls. Before these Miscellanies is a preface 
signed by Swift and Pope, but apparently written by Pope ; 
in which he makes a ridiculous and romantick complaint 
of the robberies committed upon authors by the clandestine 
seizure and sale of their papers. He tells, in tragick 
strains, how the cabinets of the Sick and the closets of the 
Dead ha^fe been broke open amd rcmsa^ked; as if those 
violences were often committed for papers of uncertain and 
accidental value, which are rarely provoked by real 
treasures ; as if epigrams and essays were in danger where 
gold and diamonds are safe. A cat, hunted for his musk, 
is, according to Pope's account, but the emblem of a wit 
winded by booksellers. 

His complaint,^ hQwever, received some attestation ; for 
the same year the Letters written by him to Mr. Cromwell, 
in his youth, were sold by Mrs. Thomas to Curll, who 
printed them. 

In these Miscellanies ' was first published the *' Art of 
Sinking in Poetry," which, by such a train of consequences 
as usually passes in literary quarrels, gave in a short time, 
according to Pope's account, occasion to the " Dunciad." 

Voltaire is utterly untrastworthy, being composed under the influence 
of strong theological bias. — A. M^nbs. 

1 Mr. Conningham observes that the Complaint was published in 
1728, and Curll's Miseellaniea, in which Pope's letters appeared, thoagh 
dated 1727, was published in 1726. 

^ In the last Tolume of the MuceUanieSy 1728, which contained also 
the Preface, signed by Swift and Pope. 

in. I 
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iJtn»xauwenal aknder, it mdfieed to sbev wlyU contemptible 
nMrnwcvetheaotlioriof it. Hewasnotwitiioiitliopesytiiat, 
by mamf estmg llie dnliien of tho0e wbo bad onfy malice 
to reecmmend tbem, eitlier the boolcBdlen iroold not find 
their aeeonmt in emplojing them, or the men thema^es, 
wh€fn difoorered, want courage to proceed in so Hnlawfnl 
an oeenpation* This it was that gave birth to the ** Don- 
eiad ;^ and he thought it an happiness, that, bj the late 
flood of slander on hirnseH, he had acquired such a peculiar 
right over their names as was necessaiy to Hus design. 

'' On the 12th of Man^ 1729,at St. James's, that poem 
was presented to the King and Queen (who had before been 
pleased to read it) b^ tilie right honourable Sir fiobert 
Walpole ; and some days after the whole impression was 
taken and dispersed by several noblemen and persons of 
the first distinction. 

*' It is certainly a true observaticm, that no people are so 
impatient of censure as those who are the greatest slan- 
derers, which was wonderfully exemplified on this occasion. 
On the day the book was first Tended, a crowd of authors 
besieged the shop ; intreaties, advices, threats of law and 
batteiy, nay cries of treason, were all employed to hinder 
the coming-out of the ** Dunciad : " on the other side, the 
booksellers and hawkers made as great efforts to procure it. 
What could a few poor authors do against so great a 
majority as the publick ? There was no stopping a torrent 
with a finger, so out it came. 

*'Many ludicrous circumstances attended it. The 
Dimcee (for by this name they were called) held weekly 
clubs, to consult of hostilities against the authors: one 
wrote a Letter to a great minister, assuring him Mr. Pope 
was the greatest enemy the govemment had ; and another 
bought his image in clay, to execute him in effigy, with 
which sad sort of satisfaction the gentlemen were a little 
comforted. 
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1^ iet£bi^ u ^bi^ text ife ^wwt a»i in the notes the 
elanel«ffs of t&«»^ vkiM. he ktd sudiised* wns made in- 
tiel&n%^ ii»l iliTntzwr. TVe «rhi<te hnd now declared 
their «fif«vltttk4i of the piuL «fid the cii»uMiii leader be- 
gan to like it vithiHn ^Mor: ^liM^ who were stzsngers to 
pettT literature, and thefe^we nnab4e to decj^i^' initials 
and blanks^ had now nrf iw and persms Iwoiight within 
their Tiew ; and de&!hted in the Tkthle effect of those 
shafts of naliee* whkh thej had hithorto eontranplated, as 
shot into ^e air. 

Dennis;, upon the fire^ |«o>Toeation now given him, re- 
newed the enmitr whieh had £i3ir a time been appeased by 
mutual cirilities ; and published ranarfcs* which he had till 
then siiifNressed* nqpon the **Bape of the Lock." Many 
more grumbled in secrete or xiHited their reeoitment in the 
newspi^pefs bj epigrams or inxeetiTes. 

Ducket, iudeed» being mentioned as loving Burnet with 
jpioti«|Musioii« pt^^tended that his moral character was in- 
jured, and for some time declared his resolution to take 
vengeance with a cudgel. But Pope i^peased him, by 
changing piomg iNumoH to cardial friemd9k^^ and by a note, 
in which he Tehemaitly disclaims the malignity of mean- 
ing imputed to the first expression. 

Aaron HiU,^ who was represented as diving for the prize, 
expostulated with Pope in a manner so much superior to 
all mean solicitation, that Pope was reddced to sneak and 

the quarto, with some additioiis to the notes and epigrams cast in." 
This bears on the title-page, *' The seoond edition, with some additional 
notes." 

^ Aaron Hill (1684-1749). His life was a socoessinn of hasty pro- 
jects, cmdely conceived, imperfectly ezecnted, and doomed to inyariable 
failure. He was for some years Director of the Hajnmarket Theatre ; 
he then formed a company for extracting oil from beech-nnts, another 
for using the Scotch woods for building ships for the navy, and a third 
for the manuftustnre of potash. £. and C. vol. z. p. 1. 
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skuffle, sometimes to deny, and sometimes to apologize ; he 
first endeavours to woxind, and is then afraid to own that 
be meant a blow. 

The ** Dunciad/' in the complete edition, is addressed to 
Br. Swift : of the notes, part was written by Dr. Arbuth- 
not» and an apologetieal Letter was prefixed, signed by 
Cleland, but supposed to have been written by Pope. 

After this general war upon dulness, he seems to have 
indulged himself awhile in tranquillity ; but his subsequent 
productions prove that he was not idle. He published 
(1731) a poem on " Taste," ^ in which he very particularly 
and severely criticises the house, the furniture, the gardens, 
and the entertainments of Timon, a man of great wealth 
and Httle taste. By Timon he was universally supposed, 
and by the Earl of Burlington, to whom the poem is ad- 
dressed, was privately said, to mean the Duke of Chandos ; 
a man perhaps too much delighted with pomp and show, 
but of a temper kind and beneficent, and who had conse- 
quently the voice of the pubHck in his favour. 

A violent outcry was therefore raised against the 1 
ingratitude and treBucttery oi Pope, who was said to have ' 
been indebted to the patronage of Chandos for a present of 
a thousand pounds, and who gained the opportunity of ^ 
insulting him by the kindness of his invitation. 

The receipt of the thousand pounds Pope publickly 
denied; but from the reproach which the attack on a 
character so amiable brought upon him, he tried aU means 
of escaping. The name of Cleland was again employed in 
an apology, by which no man was satisfied ; and he was at 
last reduced to shelter his temerity behind dissimulation, 
and endeavour to make that disbelieved which he never 
bad confidence openly to deny. He wrote an exculpatory 

^ Epistle IV. to Richard Boyle, Earl of BurliDgton. Of the use of 
Siches, Aid. P. toI. ii. p. 133. This epistle was published in 1731 with 
the title of False Taste. 
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poetical r^utotion, till ha was at ease in his fortune, and 
without a rival in bis fame, and found no diminution of his 
respect or tenderness. Whatever was his pride, to them he 
was obedient ; and whatever was his irritability, to them 
he was gentle. Life has, among its soothing and quiet 
comforts, few things better to give than such a son. 

One of the passages of Pope's life, which seems to de- 
serve some enquiry, was a publication of Letters between 
him and manj of his friends, which falling into the hands 
of Curll, a rapacious bookseller of no good fame, were by 
him printed and sold. This volume containing some Letters 
from noblemen. Pope incited a prosecution against him in 
the House of Lords for breach of privilege, and attended 
himseK to stimulate the resentment of his friends. Curll 
appeared at the bar, and, knowing himself in no great 
danger, spoke of Pope with very little reverence. He has, 
said Curll, a knack at versifyingy hvt in prose I think myself 
a match for him. When the orders of the House were 
examined, none of them appeared to have been infringed ; 
Curll went away triumphant, and Pope was left to seek 
some other remedy. 

Curll's account was, that one evening a man in a clergy- 
man's gown, but with a lawyer's band, brought and offered 
to sale a number of printed volumes, which he found to be 
Pope's epistolary correspondence ; that he asked no name, 
and was told none, but gave the price demanded, and 
thought himseK authorised to use his purchase to his own 
advantage. 

That Curil gave a true accoimt of the transaction, it is 
reasonable to believe, because no falshood was ever detected ; 
and when some years afterwards I mentioned it to Lintot, 
the son of Bemart)., he declared his opinion to be, that 
Pope knew better than any body else how Curll obtained 
the copies, because another parcel was at the same time 
sent to himself, for which no price had ever been demanded, 
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to be the Earl of Oxford's, and that the copy thence stolen 
was sent to the press. The story was doubtless received 
with different degrees of credit. It may be suspected that 
the Preface to the Miscellanies ^ was written to prepare the 
publick for such an incident; and to strengthen this 
opinion, James Worsdale, a painter, who was employed 
in clandestine negotiations, but whose veracity was very 
doubtful, declared that he was the messenger who carried, 
by Pope's direction, the books to Curll. 

When they were thus published and avowed, as they had 
relation to recent facts, and persons either then living or 
not yet forgotten, they may be supposed to have found 
readers ; but as the facts were minute, and the characters 
being either private or literary, were little known, or little 
regarded, they awakened no popular kindness or resent- 
ment : the book never became much the subject of conver- 
sation ; some read it as contemporary history, and some 
perhaps as a model of epistolary language ; but those who 
read it did not talk of it. Not much therefore was added 
by it to fame or envy ; nor do I remember that it pro- 
duced either publick praise, or publick censure. . 

It had however, in some degree, the recommendation 
of novelty. Our language has few Letters, except those 
of statesmen. Howel indeed, about a century ago, pub- 
lished his Letters,^ which are commended by Morhoff,' and 
which alone of his hundred volumes continue his memory. 
Loveday's Letters were printed only once ; those of Herbert 
and Suckling are hardly known. Mrs. Phillip's ["Orinda's"] 
are equally n^lected ; and those of Walsh seem written 
as exercises, and were never sent to any living mistress or 

' Vid, supr, p. 113 on this Preface. 

* Vid. tupr, ToL i p. 117. 

^ DanielG.Morhoff (1639-1691), Philologist, Professor of Poetry at 
Bostock. Author of many valuable works, " Polyhistor lAUerarium 
Philo9ophicu8 ti Pmeiieus, etc., etc. 
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Pope's episiolaij exodlenoe had an ofpen. field ; he 
liad DO English rival, liviiig or dead. 

Pope is seen in this collection as cminectod nith the 
other contemporaij wits, and certainlj suffers no disgrace 
in the ccxmparison ; bat it niust be remonbered, that he 
had the power of &Yoaring himself : he might have origi- 
nally had pii)>liGation in his mind« and hare written ¥rith 
care, or have afterwards selected those which he had most 
happily conceiyed, or most diligently laboured; and I 
know not whether there does not appear something more 
studied and artificial in his productions than the rest, 
except one long Letter by Bolingbroke, composed with all 
the skill and industry of a professed author. It is indeed 
not easy to distinguish affectation from habit ; he that has 
once studiously formed a style, rarely writes afterwards 
with complete ease. Pope may be said to write always, 
with his reputation in his head ; Swift perhaps like a man ' 
who remembered that be was writing to Pope ; but 
Arbuthnot like one who lets thoughts drop from his pen 
as they rise into his mind. 

Before these Letters appeared, he published the first 
part of what he persuaded himself to think a system of 
Ethicks, under the title of an '* Essay on Man ; " which, if 
his Letter to Swift (of Sept. 14, 1725) be rightly explained 
by the commentator, had been eight years under his con- 
sideration, and of which he seems to have desired the 
success with great solicitude. He had now many open and 
doubtless many secret enemies. The Ihmces were yet 
smarting with the war; and the superiority which he 
publickly arrogated, disposed the world to wish his 
humiliation. 

All this he knew, and against all this he provided. His 
own name, and that of his friend to whom the work is in- 
scribed, were in the first editions carefully suppressed ; and 
the poem, being of a new kind, was ascribed to one or 
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another, as favour determined, or conjecture wandered ; it 
was given, says Warbnrton, to every man, except him only 
who could write it. Those who like only when they like 
the author, and who are under the dominion of a name, 
condemned it; and those admired it who are willing to 
scatter praise at random, which while it is unappropriated 
excites no envy. Those friends of Pope, that were trusted 
with the secret, went about lavishing honours on the new- 
bom poet, and hinting that Pope was never so much in 
danger from any former rival. 

To those authors whom he had personally offended, and 
to those whose opinion the world considered as decisive^ 
and whom he suspected of envy or malevolence, he sent his 
essay as a present before publication, that they might 
defeat their own enmity by praises, which they could not 
afterwards decently retract. 

With these precautions, in 1733 was published the first 
part of the " Essay on Man." * There had been for some 
time a report that Pope was busy upon a System of Morality ; ^ 
but this design was not discovered in the new poem, which 
had a form and a title with which its readers were un- 
acquainted. Its reception was not uniform ; some thought 
it a very imperfect piece, though not without good lines. 
While the author was unknown, some, as will always 
happen, favoured him as an adventurer, and some censured 
him as an intruder ; but all thought him above neglect ; 
the sale increased, and editions were multiplied. 

The subsequent editions of the first Epistle exhibited 

^ Jn Essay on Man, in four epistles to Lord Bolingbroke, Aid. P. toI. ii« 
p. 31. Warburton states that these four epistles were originally designed 
to form the first book of a Greater Essay on Man^ consisting of four 
books, but Mr. Courthope points out that this view is not confirmed by 
internal evidence firom the poems themselves, or from Pope^s habit of 
composition. The larger scheme was in all probability the growth of 
subsequent and separate periods of thought. E. and C. vol. iii. pp. 46, 48» 
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he was persuaded that the positions of Pope, as they 
terminated for the most part in natural religion, were 
intended to draw mankind away from reyelation, and to 
repres^it the whole course of things as a necessary con- 
catenation of indissoluble fatality; and it is undeniable, 
that in many passages a religious eye may easily discover 
expressions not very favourable to morals, or to liberty. 

About this time War bur ton^ began to make his appear- 
ance in the first ranks of learning. He was a man of 
vigorous faculties, a mind fervid and vehement, supplied 
by incessant and unlimited enquiry, with wonderful extent 
and variety of knowledge, which yet had not oppressed his 
imagination, nor clouded his perspicacity. To every work 
he brought a memory full fraught, together with a fancy 
fertile of original combinations, and at once exerted the 
powers of the scholar, the reasoner, and the wit. But his 
knowledge was too multifarious to be always exact, and his 
pursuits were too eager to be always cautious. His abilities 
gave him an haughty confidence, which he disdained to 
conceal or mollify ; and his impatience of opposition dis- 
posed him to treat his adversaries with, such contemptuous 
superiority as made his readers commonly his enemies, 
and excited against the advocate the wishes of some who 
favoured the cause. He seems to have adopted the Boman 
Emperor's determination, oderint dwm metuant ; ^ he used 
no allurements of gentle language, but Wished to compel 
rather than persuade. 

His style is copious without selection, and fdrcible i^th- 
out neatness; he took the words that presented them- 
selves : his diction is coarse and impure, and his sentences 
are unmeasured. 

I William Warburton (1698-1779), Bishop of Gloucester, a celebrated 
critic and controTersialist. — Matt. Abhold. 

^ See Cicero^ De Qgicus, i. 28, sapposed to be from an old tragedy, 
possibly of Accins. 
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particular examinatioii, who, after a longhand pompous 
enumeration of his publick works and priyate charities, 
is said to have diffused all those blessings from five 
hundred a year. Wonders are willingly told, and willingly 
heard. The truth is, that Kyrl was a man of known 
integrity, and active benevolence, by whose soUcitation 
the wealthy were persuaded to pay contributions to 
his charitable schemes ; this influence he obtained by an 
example of liberality exerted to the utmost extent of his 
power, and was thus enabled to give more than he had. 
This accoimt Mr. Victor received from the minister of the 
place, and I have preserved it, that the praise of a good 
man being made more credible, may be more solid. Narra4 
tions of romantick and impracticable virtue will be read' 
with wonder, but that which is unattainable is recom-i 
mended in vain ; that good may be endeavoured, it musty 
be shewn to be possible. 

This is the only piece in which the author has given a 
hint of his religion, by ridiculing the ceremony of burn- 
ing the pope,^ and by mentioning with some indignation 
the inscription on the Monument.'^ 

When this poem was first published, the dialogue, 
having no letters of direction, was perplexed and obscure. 
Pope seems to have written with no very distinct idea ; for 
he calls that an " Epistle to Bathurst," in which Bathurst 
is introduced as speaking. 

He afterwards (1734) ^ inscribed to Lord Cobham his 

' Moral Essays, Epist. III. Aid. P. vol. ii. p. 125. 

■' " Where London's column, pointing at the skies, 

Like a tall bully, lifts the head and lies." 

Ibid. p. 130. 

Alluding to an inscription (long ago remored) attributing the Fire of 
linden to the Catholics. 
'* Mr. Cunningham alters this date to 1 733. 
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The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,^ wliich seems to be de- 
rived in its first design from Boileau's '' Address d eon 
Esprit*' was published in January 1785, about a month be- 
fore the death of him to whom it is inscribed. It is to be 
regretted that either honour or pleasure should have been 
missed by Arbuthnot ; a man estimable for his learning, 
amiable for his life, and venerable for his piety. 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, skilled in 
his profession, versed in the sciences, acquainted with 
ancient literature, and able to animate his mass of know- 
ledge by a bright and active imagination ; a scholar with 
great brilliancy of wit ; a wit, who, in the crowd of life, 
retained and discovered a noble ardour of religious zeal. 

In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the publick. 
He vindicates himself from censures ; and with dignity, 
rather than arrogance, enforces his own claims to kindness 
and respect. 

Into this poem are interwoven several paragraphs which 
had been before printed as a fragment, and a^ong them 
the satirical lines upon Addison, of which the last couplet 
has been twice corrected. It was at first, 

" Who would not smile if such a man there be ? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he ? " 



Then, 



" Who would not grieve if such a man there be ? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he ? " 



' Aid. P. vol. iii p. 1. Dr. John Arbuthnot was the son of a nonjuring 
clergyman in Scotland. Happening to be at Epsom when Prince 
George of Denmark was taken ill there, he| was called in and effected 
a cure, after which he was appointed physician to the queen. Intro- 
duced to Pope by Swift in 1713, he became a member of the Scriblerus 
Clab, and co-operated in the production of the Miscellanies published in 
1727. He was the author of the History of John Bull, the Art of 
Political Lying. After Queen Anne's death he was deprived of his 
appointment and of his apartments in St. James's. He died in 1735. 
£. and C. vol. iii. p. 241. 
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Li the morning, after the priest had given him the last ' 
sacraments, he said, " There is nothing that is meritorious ' 
but virtue and friendship, and indeed friendship itself is 
only a part of virtue." 

He died in the evening of the thirtieth day of May, 
1744, so placidly, that the attendants did not discern the 
exact time of his expiration. He was buried at Twicken- 
ham, near his father and mother, where a monument has 
been erected to him by his commentator,^ the Bishop of 
Gloucester. 

He left the care of his papers to his executors, first to 
Lord Bolingbroke, and if he should not be living to the 
Earl of Marchmont, undoubtedly expecting them to be 
proud of the trust, and eager to extend his fame. But let 
no man dream of influence beyond his life. After a decent 
time Dodsley the bookseller went to solicit preference as 
the publisher, and was told that the parcel had not been 
yet inspected ; and whatever was the reason, the world has 
been disappointed of what was reserved for the next age. 

He lost, indeed, the favour of Bolingbroke by a kind of 
posthumous offence. The political pamphlet called " The 
Patriot King" had been put into his hands that he might 
procure the impression of a very few copies, to be distri- 
buted according to the author's direction among his friends, 
and Pope assured him that no more had been printed than 
"Were allowed ; but, soon after his death, the printer brought 
and resigned a complete edition of fifteen hundred copies, 
which Pope had ordered him to print, and to retain in 
secret. He kept, as was observed, his engagement to Pope 
better than Pope had keep it to his friend ; and nothing 
was known of the transaction, till, upon the death of his 
employer, he thought himseK obliged to deliver the books 
to the right owner, who, with great indignation, made a 

* Warburton. 
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tender frame are easily distorted, his deformity was pro- 
bably in part the effect of his application. His stature 
was so low, that, to bring him to a level with common 
tables, it was necessary to raise his seat. But his face was 
not displeasing, and his eyes were animated and vivid. 

By natural deformity, or accidental distortion, his vital 
functions were so much disordered, that his life was a long 
disease. His most frequent assailant was the headach, 
which he used to relieve by inhaling the steam of coffee, 
which he very frequently required. 

Most of what can be told concerning his petty peculiari- 
ties was communicated by a female domestick of the Earl 
of Oxford, who knew him perhaps after the middle of life. 
He was then so weak as to stand in perpetual need of 
female attendance ; extremely sensible of cold, so that he 
wore a kind of fur doublet, under a shirt of very coarse 
warm linen with fine sleeves. When he rose, he was 
invested in boddice made of stiff canvass, being scarce able 
to hold himself erect till they were laced, and he then put 
on a flannel waistcoat. One side was contracted. His legs 
were so slender, that he enlarged their bulk with three pair 
of stockings, which were drawn on and off by the maid ; 
for he was not able to dress or undress himself, and neither 
went to bed nor rose without help. His weakness made it 
very difficult for him to be clean. 

His hair had fallen almost all away ; and he used to 
dine sometimes with Lord Oxford, privately, in a velvet 
cap. His dress of ceremony was black with a tye-wig, 
and a little sword. 

The indulgence and accommodation which his sickness 
required, had taught him all the unpleasing and unsocial 
qualities of a valetudinary man. He expected that every 
thing should give way to his ease or humour, as a child, 
whose parents will not hear her cry, has an unresisted 
dominion in the nursery. 
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he either thought the action so near the indifferent that 
he forgot it, or so laudable that he expected his friend to 
approve it. 

It was reported, with such confidence as almost to enf orce^^N^ 
belief, that in the papers intrusted to his executors was 
found a defamatory Life of Swift, which he had prepared 
as an instrument of vengeance to be used, if any provocation 
should be ever given. About this I enquired of the Earl 
of Marchmont, who assured me that no such piece was> 
among his remains. ^ 

The religion in which he lived and died was that of the^ 
Church of Borne, to which in his correspondence with 
fiadne he professes himself a sincere adherent. That he < 
was not scrupulously pious in some part of his life, is 
known by many idle and indecent applications of sentences 
taken from the Scriptures ; a mode of merriment which a 
good man dreads for its profaneness, and a witty man dis- 
dains for its easiness and vulgarity. But to whatever levities 
he has been betrayed, it does not appear that his principles 
were ever corrupted, or that he ever lost his belief of Bevela- 
tion. The positions which he transmitted from Bolingbroke 
he seems not to have understood, and was pleased with an 
interpretation that made them orthodox. ^ 

A man of such exalted superiority, and so little modera- \ 
tion, would naturally have all his delinquences observed 
and aggravated : those who would not deny that he was 
excellent, would rejoice to find that he was not perfect. 

Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwillingness with 
which the same man is allowed to possess many advantages, 
that his learning has been depreciated. He certainly was 
in his early life a man of great literary curiosity; and 
when he wrote his " Essay on Criticism " had, for his age, 
a very wide acquaintance with books.^ When he entered 

^ Where Johnson detects a surprising range of ancient and modern 
learning, Mr. Elwin believes that both were obtained at second-hand, 
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mental principle was Good Sense, a prompt and intuitivi 
perception of consonance and propriety. He saw imme; 
diatelj, of his own conceptions, what was to be chosen, an< 
what to be rejected ; and, in the works of others, whai 
was to be shunned, and what was to be copied. 

But good sense alone is a sedate and quiescent quality, 
which manages its possessions well, but does not increase 
them ; it collects few materials for its own operations, and 
preserves safety, but never gains supremacy. Pope had}N 
likewise genius ; a mind active, ambitious, and adventurous,. 
always investigating, always aspiring ; in its widest searches 
still longing to go forward, in its highest flights still wish- 
ing to be higher; always imagining something greater 
than it knows, always endeavouring more than it can do. 

To assist these powers, he is said to have had great \ 
strength and exactness of memory. That which he had/ 
heard or read was not easily lost ; and he had before him 
not only what his own meditation suggested, but what he 
had found in other writers, that might be accommodated 
to his present purpose. 

These benefits of nature he improved by incessant and 
unwearied diligence; he had recourse to every source of 
intelligence, and lost no opportunity of information; he 
consulted the living as well as the dead ; he read his com- 
positions to his friends, and was never content with medio- 
crity when excellence could be attained. He considered 
poetry as the business of his life, and however he might 
seem to lament his occupation, he followed it with con- 
stancy ; to make verses was his first labour, and to mend 
them was his last. 

From his attention to poetry he was never diverted. If / 
conversation offered any thing that could be improved, he 
committed it to paper ; if a thought, or perhaps an expres- 
sion more happy than was common, rose to his mind, he 
was careful to write it ; an independent distich was pre- 
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for money, nor opened a shop of condolence or congratula- 
tion. His poems, therefore, were scarce ever temporary. 
He suffered coronations and royal marriages to pass with- 
out a song, and derived no opportunities from recent 
events, nor any popularity from the accidental disposition 
of his readers. He was never reduced to the necessity > 
of soliciting the sun to shine upon a birth-day, of calling 
the G-races and Virtues to a wedding, or of saying what 
multitudes have said before him. When he could pro- 
duce nothing new, he was at liberty to be silent. "^ 

His publications were for the same reason never hasty^ ; 
He is said to have sent nothing to the press till it had lain 
two years under his inspection : it is at least certain, that 
lie ventured nothing without nice examination. He suffered 
the tumult of imagination to subside, and the novelties of 
invention to grow familiar. He knew that the mind is 
always enamoured of its own productions, and did not 
trust his first fondness. He consulted his friends, and 
listened with great willingness to criticism ; and, what was 
of more importance, he consulted himself, and let nothing 
pass against his own judgement. 

He professed to have learned his poetry from Dryden, ( 
whom, whenever an opportunity was presented, he praised 
through his whole life with unvaried liberality ; and perhaps ' 
his character may receive some illustration, if he be com- 
pared with his master. 

Integrity of understanding and nicety of discemmentj p^ 
were not allotted in a less proportion to Dryden than 
to Pope. The rectitude of Dryden's mind was sufficiently 
shewn by the dismission of his poetical prejudices, and the 
rejection of unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers. But I' 
Bryden never desired to apply all the judgement that| 
he had. He wrote, and professed to write, merely for the;! 
people ; and when he pleased others, he contented himself. \ 
He spent no time in struggles to rouse latent powers ; he .' 
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will seldom be found that he altered without adding clear- /j 
ness, elegance, or vigour, Pope had perhaps the judgement of h* ^ 
Dryden ; but Dryden certainly wanted the diligence of Pope, f ' 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed ' 
to Dryden, whose education was more scholastick, and who 
before he became an author had been allowed more time for 
study, with better means of information. His mind has a 
larger range, and he collects his images and illustrations j 
from a more extensive circumference of science. Drydenjjv 
knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope in his li 
local manners. The notions of Dryden were formed ^y 
by comprehensive speculation, and those of Pope \y^ 
minute attention. There is more dignity in the knowledge 
of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either ; for both \ 
excelled likewise in prose; but Pope did not borrow his / 
prose from his predecessor. The style of Dryden is / 
capricious and varied, that of Pope is cautious and uni- 
form ; Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind. Pope ' 
constrains his mind to his own rules of composition. 
Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid ; Pope is always 
smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden' s page is a natural 
field, rising into inequalities, and diversified by the varied 
exuberance of abundant vegetation ; Pope's is a velvet lawn, 
shaven by the scythe, and levelled by the roller.^ 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet ; that 
quality without which judgement is cold and knowledge is 
inert ; that energy which collects, combines, amplifies, and 
animates ; the superiority must, with some hesitation, be 

' Boswell says (vol. ii. p. 23), " I told him that Voltaire, in a con- 
Tersalion with me, had distinguished Pope and Dryden thus : — " Pope 
drives a handsome chariot, with a couple of neat trim nags ; Dryden a 
coach and six stately horses." Johnson : ** Why, sir, the truth is, they 
both drive coaches and six ; but Dry den's horses are either galloping or 
stumbling ; Pope's go along at a steady even trot." 



\\ 
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but with dose thought ; thej have ref erenoe to the times 
of the day, the seasons of the year, and the periods of 
human life. The List, that which turns the attention upon 
age and death, was the author's favourite. To tell of dis- 
appointment and misery, to thicken the darkness of 
futurity, and perplex the lab3rrintli of uncertainty, has 
been always a delicious employment of the poets. His 
preference was probably just. I wish, however, that his 
fondness had not overlooked a line in which the Z^l^a 
are made to lament in nlenee. 

To charge these Ftotorals with want 6f invention, is to 
require what never was intended. The imitations are so 
ambitiously frequent, that the writer evidently means 
rather to shew his literature than his wit. It is surely 
sufficient for an author of sixteen not only to be able to 
copy the poems of antiquity with judicious selection, but 
to have obtained sufficient power of language, and skill in 
metre, to exhibit a series of versification, which had in 
English poetry no precedent, nor has since had an 
imitation. 

The design of " Windsor Forest " ^ is evidently derived 
from "Cooper's Hill," with soiyie attention to Waller* s 
poem on " The Park ; " but Pope- cannot be denied to ' 
excel his masters in variety and elegance, and the art of ' 
interchanging description, narrative, and morality. The 
objection made by Dennis is the want of plan, of a regular 
subordination of parts terminating in the principal and 
original design. There is this want in most descriptive 
poems, because as the scenes, which they must exhibit 
successively, are all subsisting at the same time, the order 
in which they are shewn must by necessity be arbitrary, 
and more is not to be expected from the last part than 
from the first. The attention, therefore, which cannot be 

* Aid. P. vol. i. p. 49. 
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soft line and a soft couch, or between hard syllables and 
hird fortune. 

*" Mq^ion, however, may be in some sort exemplified ; and 
yet it may be suspected that even in such resemblances 
the mind often governs the ear, and the sounds are esti- 
mated by their meaning. One of the most succesisful 
attempts has been to describe the labour of Sisyphus : 

'* With many a weary step, and many a groan. 
Up a high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 
The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and smoaks along the ground." ' 

Who does not perceive the stone to move slowly upward, 
and roll violently back ? But set the same numbers to 
another sense ; 

** While many a merry tale, and many a song, 
Chear*d the rough road, we wished the rough road along. 
The rough road then, returning in a round, 
Mock*d our impatient steps, for all was fairy ground.** 

We have now surely lost much of the delay, and much of 
the rapidity. 

But to shew how little the greatest master of numbers 
can fix the principles of representative harmony, it will be 
sufficient to remark that the poet,^ who tells us, that 

" When Ajaz strives — the words move slow . 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o*er th* unbending com, and skims along the main ; ** ' 

when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the praise of 
Camilla's lightness of foot, tried another experiment upon 
sound and tvme, and produced this memorable triplet ; 

^ Pope's Odyssey, xi. 733. 
^ See, on this passage, E. and C. vol. ii p. 27. 
' Essay on Critidsm, Aid. P. yoI. ii. p. 17. 
ni. N 
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of the 'clergy. Perhaps neither Pope nor Boileau has 
made the world much better than he found it; but if they 
had both succeeded, it were easy to tell who would have 
deserved most from publick gratitude. The freaks, and 
humours, and spleen, and vanity of women, as they embroil 
families in discord, and fill houses with disquiet, do more 
to obstruct the happiness of life in a year than the ambition 
of the clergy in many centuries. It has been well observed, 
that the misery of man proceeds not from any single crush 
of overwhelming evil, but from small vexations continually 
repeated. 

It is remarked by Dennis likewise, that the machinery is 
superfluous ; that, by all the bustle of preternatural opera- 
tion, the main event is neither hastened nor retarded. To 
this charge an efficacious answer is not easily made. The 
sylphs cannot be said to help or to oppose, and it must be 
allowed to imply some want of art, that their power has not 
been sufficiently intermingled with the action. Other parts 
may likewise be charged with want of connection ; the 
game at ombre might be spared, but if the Lady had lost 
her hair while she was intent upon her cards, it might have 
been inferred that those who are too fond of play will be in 
danger of neglecting more important interests. Those 
perhaps are faults ; but what are such faults to so much 
excellence ! 

The Epistle of " Eloise to Abelard '* ^ is one of the most 
happy productions of human wit : the subject is so judi- 
ciously chosen, that it would be difficult, in tiiming over 
the annals of the world, to find another which so manv cir- 
cumstances concur to recommend. We regularly interest 
ourselves most in the fortune of those who most deserve 
our notice. Abelard and Eloise were conspicuous in their 
.days for eminence of merit. The heart naturally loves 
I truth. The adventures and misfortunes of this illustrious 
^ Epist. Elaisa to Abelard, toI. i. p. 101. £. and C. toI. ii. pp. 218-267. 
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pair are know from undisputed history.^ Their fate does 
not leave the mind iq hopeless dejection ; for thej both 
found quiet and consolation in retirement and piety. So / 
new and so affectiug is their story, that it supersedes inven-i 
tion, and imagination ranges at full liberty without strag-\ 
gling into scenes of fable. / 

The story, thus skilfully adopted, has been diligently im- 
proved. Pope has left nothing behind him, which seems 
more the effect of studious perseverance and laborious 
revisal. Here is particularly observable the curiosa 
felicitasy a fruitful soil, and careful cultivation. Here is no 
crudeness of sense, nor asperity of language. 

The sources from which sentiments, which have so much 
vigour and efficacy, have been drawn, are shewn to be the 
mystick writers by the learned author * of the " Essay on 
the Life and Writings of Pope ; " a book which teaches how 
the brow of Criticism may be smoothed, and how she may 
be enabled, with all her severity, to attract and to delight. 

The train of my disquisition has now conducted me to 
that , poetic al wond^jr, the translation of the "Hiad;" aj 
performance which no age or nation can pretend to equal. / 
To the Greeks translation was almost unknown; it was 
totally unknown to the inhabitants of Greece. They had 
no recourse to the Barbarians for poetical beauties, but 
sought for every thing in Homer, where, indeed, there is 
but little which t'hey n^ght not find. 

The Italians have be^n very diligent translators ; but I 
can hear of no version, unless perhaps Anguillara's " Ovid " 
may be excepted, which is read with eagerness. The 
" Iliad " of Salvini every reader may discover to be punc- 
tiliously exact ; but it seems to be the work of a linguist 

^ Abelard died 1142, and Eloisa, 1163. For an account of them, and 
criticism of the Epistle, see E. and 0. vol. ii. pp. 226-233. 

'^ Joseph Warton, D.D., Esaay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, 
1756-82. 8yo, 2 vols. Reviewed by Johnson in the lAterary Magazine, 
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That the design was moral, whatever the author might y I 
tell either his readers or himself, I am not oonvinced. The V^ 
first motiye was the desire of revenging the contempt with ^ 
which Theobald had treated his "Shakespeare," and re- 
gaining the honour which he had lost, by crushing his op- 
ponent. Theobald was not of bulk enough to fill a poem, 
and therefore it was necessary to find other enemies with 
other names, at whose expence he might divert the publick. 

In this design there was petulance and malignity ' 
enough ; but I cannot think it very criminal. An author 
places himself uncalled before the tribunal of Criticism, 
and solicits fame at the hazard of disgrace. Dulness or . 
deformity are not culpable in themselves, but may be very 
justly reproached when they pretend to the honour 
of wit or the influence of beauty. If bad writers were 
to pass without reprehension, what should restrain them ? 
impune diem consumpserit ingena Telephvs ; ^ and upon bad 
writers only will censure have much effect. The satire 
which brought Theobald and Moore into contempt, 
dropped impotent from Bentley, like the javelin of Pria 
^ All truth is valuable, and satirical criticism may be con- ! 
sidered as useful when it rectifies error and improves 
judgement ; he that refines the publick taste is a publick 
i)enefactor. 

The beauties of this poem are well known ; its chief \ 
fault is the grossness of its images. Pope and Swift had 
an unnatural delight in ideas physically impure, such as 
every other tongue utters with unwillingness, and of which 
every ear shrinks from the mention. L, 

But even this fault, offensive as it is, may be forgiv^ir*^ 

for the excellence of other passages ; such as the formation ' 

and dissolution of Moore,^ the account of the Traveller,* 
• 

1 Juv. Sat. L 4. ^ See Virgil, Mneid, ii. 544. 

8 The Dunciad, Bk. II. Aid. P. vol. iii. pp. 274-281. 
* Ibid. Bk. IV. Und. p. 344. 
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So unaffected, so composed a mind, 
So firm, yet soft, so strong, jet so refined, 
Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures try'd,* 
The saint sustained, but the woman dy'd." 

I have always considered this as the most valuable of 
all Pope's epitaphs ; the subject of it is a character not 
discriminated by any shining or eminent peculiarities ; yet / 
that which really makes, though not the splendor, the I 
felicity of life, and that which every wise man will choose / 
for his final and lasting companion in the languor of age, I 
in the quiet of privacy, when he departs weary and dis- 
gusted from the ostentatious, the volatile, and the vain. 
Of such a character, which the dull overlook, and the gay 
despise, it was fit that the value should be made known, 
and the dignity established. Domestick virtue, as it is 
exerted without great occasions, or conspicuous conse- 
quences, in an even unnoted tenor, required the genius of 
Pope^ to display it in such a manner as might attract 
regard, and enforce reverence. Who can forbear to lament ' 
that this amiable woman has no name in the verses ? 

If the particular lines of this inscription be examined, 
it will appear less faulty than the rest. There is scarce 
one line taken from common places, unless it be that in 
which (ynhf Virtue is said to be our own, I once heard a 
Lady of great beauty and excellence object to the fourth 
line, that it contained an unnatural and incredible pane- 
gyrick. Oi this let the Ladies judge. 

VII. 

On the Monument of the Hon, Robert Digby, and of his Sister 
Mart, erected by their Father the LordDiOBY, in the Church of 
Sherborne in Dorsetshire, 1727.^ 

" Go ! fair example of untainted youth, 
Of modest wisdom, and pacifick truth : 

^ Aid. P. vol. iii. p. 139. Mr. Elwin observes that this date must be 
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any other motiTe, obliges a poet to write on such subjects, 
he must be forgiven if he sometimes wajiders in generali- 
ties, and utters the same praises over different tombs. 

The scantiness of human praises can scarcely be made 
more apparent, than by remarking how often Pope has, in 
the few epitaphs which he composed, found it necessary to 
borrow from himself. The fourteen epitaphs, which he has 
written, comprise about an hundred and forty lines, in 
which there are more repetitions than will easily be found 
in all the rest of his works. In the eight lines which make 
the character of Bigby, there is scarce any thought, or word, 
which may not be found in the other epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is far the strongest and most 
elegant, is borrowed from Dryden. The conclusion is the 
same with that on Harcourt, but is here more elegant and 
better connected. 

VIII. 

** On Sir Godfrey Knelleb. 
In Westminster- Abbey, 1723.^ 

** Kneller, by heaven, and not a master taught, 
Whose art was nature, and whose pictures thought ; 
Now for two ages, having snatched from fate 
Whatever was beauteous, or whatever was great, 
Lies crown'd with Princes honours. Poets lays, 
Due to his merit, and brave thirst of praise. 

" Living, great Natijre fear'd he might outvie 
Her works ; and dying, fears herself may die.'' 

^ Aid. P. vol. iii. p. 140. ** I paid Sir Godfirey Kneller a visit two days 
before he died. I think I never saw a scene of so much vanity in my 
life. He was lying in his bed and contemplating the plan he had 
formed fur his own monument. ... He said he should not like to lie 
among the rascals at Westminster. A memorial there would be suffi- 
cient, and he desired me to write an epitaph fbf it. I did so afterwards, 
and I think it is the worst thing I ever wrote in my life." Pope, 
Spence, p. 166. E. and C. vol. iv. p. 387. 
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The rest of his sepulchral performances hardly deserve 
the notice of criticism. The contemptible Dialogue between 
H£ and Shs ^ should have been suppressed for the author's 
sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself, in which he attempts to 
be jocular upon one of the few things that make wise men 
serious, he confounds the living man with the dead : 

*' Under this stone, or under this sill, 
Or under this turf, &c/* 

When a man is once buried, the question, under what he 
is buried, is easily decided. He forgot that though he 
wrote the epitaph in a state of uncertainty, yet it could not 
be laid over him till his grave was made. Such is the folly 
of wit when it is ill employed. 

The world has but little new; even this»wretchedness 
seems to have been borrowed from the following tuneless 
lines: 

*^ Ludovici Areosti humantur ossa 

Sub hoc marmore, vel sub hac humo, seu 

Sub quicquid voluit benignus hseres 

Sive haerede benignior comes, seu 

Opportunius incidens Viator; 

Nam scire baud potuit futura, sed nee 

Tanti erat vacuum sibi cadaver 

Ut utnam cuperet parare vivens, 

Vivens ista tamen sibi paravit. 

Quae inscribi voluit suo sepulchro 

Olim siquod haberetis sepulchrum. 

Surely Ariosto * did not venture to expect that his trifle 
would have ever had such an illustrious imitator. 

^ Dr. Francis Atterburj, Bishop of Bochester, and his daughter. 
£. and C. vol. iv. p. 390. 
I ^ Ludovioo Ariosto (1474-1533), one of the most famous of Italian 
j poets, author of Orlando Furioso. The sense of the Latin lines in 
I the text is as follows : *' The bones of Ludovico Ariosto lie buried 
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under this stone, or under this sod, or under whatsoever his kind hsir 
chose, or a comrade kinder than his heir, or atraTeller lighting by good 
hap on his remains. For what would befall him he oould not tell, but 
neither did he esteem his empty carcass enough to desire to provide for 
it an urn in his lifetime; howbeit in his lifetime he provided this 
inscription for his sepulchre, if apy sepulchre he was hereafter to have." 
— Matt. Arnold. 

It may not be improper here to observe, that since Johnson wrote, 
the discoveries of Mr. Dilke (see Athenaum, 1854) and Mr. Elwin (in 
the edition just completed by Mr. Courthope's Life) have proved that 
Pope carried the manufacture of correspondence much farther than 
Johnson supposed, and have opened a new chapter in the history of 
Pope's reputation. But the poet's character, nevertheless, remains 
much where Johnson left it. 
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lie had not resided two years when his father died, and left 
all his children to the care of their mother, who raised upon 
her little estate what money a mortgage could afford, and, 
removing with her family to Edinburgh, lived to see her 
son rising into eminence. 

The design of Thomson's friends was to breed him a 
minister. He lived at Edinburgh, as at school, without 
distinction or expectation, till, at the usual time, he per* 
formed a probationary exercise by explaining a psalm. His 
diction was so poetically splendid, that Mr. Hamilton, the 
professor of Divinity, reproved him for speaking language 
unintelligible to a popular audience, and he censured one 
of his expressions as indecent, if not profane. 

This rebuke is reported to have repressed his thoughts 
of an ecclesiastical character, and he probably cultivated 
with new diligence his blossoms of poetry, which however 
were in some danger of a blast ; for, submitting his pro- 
ductions to some who thought themselves qualified to criti- 
cise, he heard of nothing but faults, but, finding other 
judges more favourable, he did not suffer himself to sink 
into despondence. 

He easily discovered that the only stage on which a poet 
could appear, with any hope of advantage, was London ; a 
\ place too wide for the operation of petty competition and 
private maUgnity, where merit might soon become con- 
spicuous, and would find friends as soon as it became repu- 
table to befriend it. A lady, who was acquainted with his 
mother, advised him to the journey, and promised some 
countenance or assistance, which at last he never received ; 
however, he justified his adventure by her encouragement, 
and came to seek in London patronage and fame.^ 

At his arrival he found his way to Mr. Mallet,^ then 

^ See his letter to Dr. Cranston, dated April 3rd, 1725. London. 
Aid. T. vol. i. p. XX. 
^ Daniel MaUoch, or Mallet, the poet. Vid. wfr. Life of Mallet 
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tator to the sons of the duke of Montrose. He had recom- 
mendations to seyeral persons of consequence, which he 
had tied up carefuUj in his handkerchief; but as he 
passed along the street, with the gaping curiosity of a 
new-comer, his attention was upon every thing rather than 
bis pocket, and his magazine of credentials was stolen 
from him. 

His first want was of a pair of shoes. For the supply of 
all his necessities, his whole fund was his '' ^^slier/' which 
for a time could find no purchaser ; till, at last, Mr. MiUan 
was persuaded to buy it at a low price ; and this low price 
he had for some time reason to regret ; but, by accident, 
Mr. Whatley, a man not wholly ui^mown among authors, 
happening to turn his eye upon it, was so delighted that he 
ran from place to place celebrating its excellence. Thom- 
son obtained likewise the notice of Aaron Hill,^ whom, being 
friendless and indigent, and glad of kindness, he courted 
with every expression of servile adulation. 

" Winter " ^ was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton, but 
attracted no regard from him to the author; till Aaron 
Hill awakened his attention by some verses addressed to 
Thomson, and published in one of the newspapers, which 
censured the great for their neglect of ingenious men. 
Thomson then received a present of twenty guineas, of 
which he gives this account to Mr. Hill : 

' Vid. aupr. Life of Savage, toI. ii. p. 315. 

^ Winter, Aid. T. toI. i. p. 147. Wordsworth in his fine criti- 
cism on Thomson {Works, toI. iii. pp. 332-336) speaks of this poem 
as '* a work of inspiration/' and points out ** that, exQe^ing^ the Noc^ 
twmal Reverie of Lady WincheJsea, and a passage or two in the 
Windsor Forest of Pope, the period intervening between the publication 
of the Paradise Lost and the Seasons does not contain a single new 
image of external nature, and scarcely presents a familiar one from 
which it can be inferred that the eye of the poet had been steadily fixed 
Qpon his object, much less that his feelings had urged him to work upon 
it in the spirit of genuinTTmagination." * 
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" I hinted to you in my last, that on Saturday morning 1 
was with Sir Spencer Compton. A certain g^itleman, 
without my desire, spoke to him concerning me ; his 
answer was, that I had never come near him. Then the 
gentleman put the question, if he desired that I should 
wait on him ? he returned, he did. On this, the gentleman 
gave me an introductory Letter to him. He received me in 
what they commonly call a civil manner ; asked me some 
common-place questions, and made me a present of twenty 
guineas. I am very ready to own that the present was 
larger than my performance deserved ; and shall ascribe it 
to his generosity, or any other cause, rather than the merit 
of the address." 

The poem, which, being of a new kind, few would venture 
at first to like, by degrees gained upon the publick ; and one 
edition was very apeedily succeeded by another. 

Thomson's credit was now high, and every day brought 
him new friends ; among others Dr. Bundle,^ a man after- 
wards unfortunately famous, sought his acquaintance, and 
found his qualities such, that he recommended him to the 
lord Chancellor Talbot. 

" Winter " was accompanied, in many editions, not only 
with a preface and a dedication, but with poetical praises 
by Mr. Hill, Mr. Mallet (then MaUoch), and Jftra, the 
fictitious name of a lady once too well known. Why the 
dedications are, to '' Winter " and the other seasons, con- 
trarily to custom, left out in the collected words, the reader 
may enquire. 

The next year (1727) he distinguished himself by three 
publications ; of " Summer," ^ in pursuance of his plan ; of 

^ Afterwards Bishop of Derry. He incnrred the suspicion of heresy, 
and was defended by Thomson as, << Driven from your friends, By 
slanderous zeal, and politics infirm, jealous of worth." Aid. T, vol. ii. 
p. 217. 

* Summer, Aid. T, vol. i. p. 41. 
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a ** Poem on the Death of Sir Isaac Newton/' > which he 
was enabled to perform as an exact philosopher by the in« 
struction of Mr. Gray ; ' and of "Britannia," ' a kind of 
poetical inTectiye against the ministry, whom the nation 
then thought not forward enough in resenting the depreda- 
tions of the Spaniards. By this piece he declared himself 
an adherent to the opposition, and had therefore no favour 
to expect from the Court 

Thomson, having been some time entertained in the 
family of the lord Binning, was desirous of testifying his 
gratitude by making him the patron of his " Summer ; " 
but the same kindness which had first disposed lord Bin« 
ning to encourage him, determined him to refuse the dedi- 
cation, which was by his advice addressed to Mr. Dodding- 
ton ; *" a man who had more power to advance the reputation 
and fortune of a poet. 

" Spring " ^ was published next year, with a dedication to 
the countess of Hertford ; * whose practice it was to invite 
every Summer some poet into the country, to near her 

^ To the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton, Aid. T, vol. ii. p. 175. 
Sir Isaac Newton died March 20, 1727, and this poem appeared in 
the following June in folio ; it was dedicated in very flattering terms 
to Sir Robert Walpole, but the dedication was omitted in subsequent 
editions. 

^ John Gray, F.R.S., author of a treatise on Gunnery, who in 1765 
was elected Rector of Mareschal College, Aberdeen, and died 1769. 
Aid. T. vol. i. p. xlix. 

^ Aid. T. vol. ii. p. 183. This poem was not published till 1729. 

* The celebrated Bubb Dodington, afterwards Lord Meloombe (died 
1762). 

' Spring was published by Andrew Millar (died 1768), who continued 
Thomson's publisher, and contributed largely to the handsome quarto 
edition of 1762, the profits of which were spent on the poet's monument 
in Westminster Abbey. For Spring he received fifty guineas. — P. 
OumriMGHAii. 

* The lady who interceded for Savage with the Queen ; she became 
afterwards Duchess of Somerset. Vid, supr, vol. ii. p. 342. 
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liis TiefWB enktfged ; norcutliebesii^Miaedtoliavtevaiited 
that canoatj wkich is msepanble fras an iMti^ip and 
comprdienave mind. He aaj t h e icCut e bow be aui^weed 
to have levidled in aD lite jojs of inteDectaal luxorj; 
he was ererj daj feasted with inatmctiTe nofdtieB; he 
lived splendidly without ezpenee, and might eiqteet when 
he returned home & certain estahliahment. 

At this time a long ooarae of opposition to Sir Bobert 
Walpole had filled the nation with damoors for libeity» of 
which no man felt the want» and with care for libert j» 
which was not in danger. Thomson, in his travels on the 
continent, f onnd or fancied so numj evils arising from the 
tyranny of other govomments, that he resolved to write 
a very long poem» in five parts, npon liberty/ 

While he was busy on the first book, Mr. Talbot died ; ' 
and Thomson, who had been rewarded for his attendance by 
the place of secretary of the Briefs, pays in the initial lines 
a decent tribute to his memory. 

Upon this great poem two years were spent, and the 
author congratulated himself upon it as his noblest work ; 
but an author and his reader are not always of a mind. 
"Liberty" called in vain upon her votaries to read her 
praises and reward her encomiast : her praises were con- 
demned to harbour spiders, and to gather dust; none 
of Thomson's performances were so little regarded. 

The judgement of the publick was not erroneous ; the ^ 
recurrence of the same images must tire in time; an 
enumeraticm of examples to prove a position which nobody 
denied, as it was from the beginning superfluous, must ^ / 
quickly grow disgusting. ^ 

^ This pcMBi wu origiiiaUy published in 4to, io Are Mpftnts partf , 
the first pnrt appealed in 1734, the leeond and third in the Mowing 
year, and the Ibnrth and fifth parts in 1786. It was afterwards fsriaed 
byThognsoDtetheSro. edition of Ids works. Aid, Z toL IL p, 1. 
. ^ In September, 1733, aged 23. 
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Thomson was of stature above the middle size, and more 
fat than hard beseems,^ of a dull countenance, and a gross, 
unanimated, uninyiting appearance ; silent in mingled 
company, but chearful among select friends, and bj his 
friends very tenderly and warmly beloved. 

He left behind him the tragedy of " Coriolanus," which 
was, by the zeal of his patron Sir G^eorge Lyttelton, brought 
upon the sta^ for the benefit of his family, and recom- 
mended by a Prologue,* which Quin, who had long lived 
with Thomson in fond intimacy, spoke in such a manner as 
shewed him to be, on that occasion, no actor. The com- 
mencement of this benevolence is very honourable to Quin ; 
who is reported to have delivered Thomson, then known to 
him only for his genius, from an arrest, by a very consider- 
able present ; and its continuance is honourable to both ; 
for friendship is not always the sequel of obligation. By 
this tragedy a considerable sum was raised, of which part 
dischai^ed his debts, and the rest was remitted to his sisters, 
whom, however removed from them by place or condition, 
he regarded with great tenderness, as will appear by the 
following Letter, which I communicate with much pleasure, 
as it gives me at once an opportunity of recording the 
fraternal kindness of Thomson, and reflecting on the 
friendly assistance of Mr. Boswell, from whom I re- 
ceived it.* 

" Hagley in Worcestershire, 
" October the 4th, 1747. 
" My dear Sister, 
" I thought you had known me better than to interpret 

^ CcisUe of Indolence, canto i. Ixviii. Aid. T, vol. ii. p. 283. 

^ Mr. P. Canningham considers this Prologue one of the best in the 
English language. 

^ See two interesting letters from Boswell in answer to Johnson's 
request for information about Thomson. Boswell's Johnson^ vol. iii. 
pp. 150, 356. 
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" I esteem you for your sensible and disinterested advice 
to Mr. Bell, as jou will see by my Letter to him : as I ap- 
prove entirely of his marrying again, you may readily ask 
me why I don't marry at aJl. My circumstances have 
hitherto been so variable and uncertain in this fluctuating 
world, as induce to keep me from engaging in such a state ; 
and now, though they are more settled, and of late (which 
you will be glad to hear) considerably improved, I begin to 
think myself too far advanced in Hf e for such youthful 
undertakings, not to mention some other petty reasons that 
are apt to startle the delicacy of difficult old batchelors. 
I am, however, not a little suspicious that was I to pay a 
visit to Scotland (which I have some thoughts of doing 
soon) I might possibly be tempted to think of a thing not 
easily repaired if done amiss. I have always been of 
opinion that none make better wives than the ladies of 
Scotland ; and yet, who more forsaken than they, while l^he 
gentlemen are continually running abroad all the world 
over ? Some of them, it is true, are wise enough to return 
for a wife. You see I am beginning to make interest al- 
ready with the Scots ladies. — ^But no more of this infectious 
subject. — ^Pray let me hear from you now and then ; and 
though I am not a regular correspondent, yet perhaps I 
may mend in that respect. Bemember me kindly to your 
husband, and believe me to be^ 

, " Your most affectionate brother, 

" Jambs Thomson." 

(Addressed) " To Mn. Thomson in Lanark." 

The benevolence of Thomson was fervid, but not active ; 
he would give, on all occasions, what assistance his purse 
would supply ; but the offices of intervention or solicitation 
he could not conquer his sluggishness sufficiently to per- 
form. The affairs of others, however, were not more 
neglected than his own. He had often felt the inconveni- 
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THE Poems of Dr. Watts were by my recommendatioii 
inserted in the late Collection ; ^ .the readers of whieh 
are to impute to me whatever pleasure or weariness they 
may find in the perusal of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, and 
Talden. 

Isaac Watts was bom July 17, 1674, at Southampton, 
where his father, of the same name, kept a boarding-school 
for young gentlemen, though common report makes him a 
shoemaker." He appears, from the narrative of Dr. Gib- 
bons,® to have been neither indigent nor illiterate. 

Isaac, the eldest of nine children, was given to books 
from his infancy ; and began, we are told, to learn Latin 
when he was four years old, I suppose, at home. He was 
afterwards taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, by Mr. Pin- 
horne, a clergyman, master of the Freeschool at South* 
ampton, to whom the gratitude of his scholar afterwards 
inscribed a Latin ode. 

His proficiency at school was so conspicuous, that a sub- 
scription was proposed for his support at the University ; 

^ Johnson, in writing to beg for details of Watts's life, says : '' I wish 
to distinguish Watts, a man who never wrote but for a good purpose." 
See Letter to Mr. W. Sharp, Boswell's Johiuon^ vol. iii. p. 1 59. 

^ Mr. P. Cunningham states that this is a mistake. 

3 Dr. Gibbons, 1720-1785. In 1743 he was " called" to the pastoral 
charge of the Independent congregation at Haberdasher Hall, and 
continued it till his death. He wrote a life of Isaac Watts (1780), and 
Assisted Johnson with materials for his life of Watts. Boswell's c7o&««o», 
Tol. iv. p. 76 note. 
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At the age of twenty he left the academy, and spent two 
years in study and devotion at the house of his father, who 
treated him with great tenderness ; and had the happiness, 
indulged to few parents, of living to see his son eminent 
for literature and venerable for piety/ 

He was then entertained by Sir John Hartopp five years, 
as domestick tutor to his son ; and in that time particu- 
larly devoted himself to the study of the Holy Scriptures ; 
and being chosen assistant to Dr. Chauncey, preached the 
first time on the birth-day that compleated his twenty- 
fourth year; probably considering that as the day of a 
second nativity, by which he entered on a new period of 
existence. 

In about three years he succeeded Dr. Chauncey ; but» 
soon after his entrance on his charge, he was seized by a 
dangerous illness, which sunk him to such weakness, that 
the congregation thought an assistant necessary, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Price.^ His health then returned gradually, 
and he performed his duty, till (1712) he was seized by a 
fever of such violence and continuance, that, from the 
feebleness which it brought upon him, he never perfectly 
recovered. 

This calamitous state made the compassion of his friends 
necessary, and drew upon him the attention of Sir Thomas 
Abney,^ who received him into his house ; where, with a 
constancy of friendship and uniformity of conduct not 
often to be found, he was treated for thirty-six years with 
all the kindness that friendship could prompt, and all the 
attention that respect could dictate. Sir Thomas died 

1 His father died Feb. 10, 1736-7. 

^ Samuel Price, died 1756, and buried in Bunhill Fields, where on his 
grave is recorded, at his own request, that he was assistant and co- 
partner to the truly Reverend Dr. Watts for forty-five years. — P. Cun- 
ning ham. 

3 Sir Thomas Abney (1639-1722), Lord Mayor in 1700. He had a 
principal share in founding the Bank of England. 

III. B 
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ness and inelegance of style. He shewed them, that zeal 
nnd purity might be expressed and enforced by polished 
diction. 

He continued to the end of his life the teacher of a con- 
gregation, and no reader of his works can doubt his fidelity 
or diligence. In the pulpit, though his low stature, which 
very little exceeded five feet, graced him with no advantages 
of appearance, yet the gravity and propriety of his utter- 
ance made his discourses very efficacious. I once mentioned 
the reputation which Mr. Foster ^ had gained by his proper 
delivery to my friend Dr. Hawkesworth, who told me, 
that in the art of pronunciation he was far inferior to Dr. 
Watts. 

Such was his flow of thoughts, and such his promptitude 
of language, that in the latter part of his life he did not 
precompose his cursory sermons ; but having adjusted the 
heads, and sketched out some particulars, trusted for suc- 
cess to his extemporary powers. 

He did not endeavour to assist his eloquence, by any 
gesticulations ; for, as no corporeal actions have any corre- 
spondence with theological truth, he did not see how they 
could enforce it. 

At the conclusion of weighty sentences he gave time, by 
a short pause, for the proper impression. 

To stated and publick instruction he added familiar 
visits and personal application, and was careful to improve 
the opportunities which conversation offered of diffusing 
and increasing the influence of religions. 

By his natural temper he was quick of resentment ; but, 

^ The Bev. James Foster (1697-1752), an eloquent preacher. 
Author of a Drfmce^ of Christian revelation agamst Tindal, etc. Pope 
thus describes him : — 

*' Let modest Foster, if he will, excel, 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well." 

Epilogue to the SatireSj Aid. Pope, vol. iii. p. 107. 
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by his established and habitual practice, he was gentle 
modest, and inoffensive. His tenderness appeared in hi^ 
attention to children, and to the poor. To the poor, vhil< 
he lived in the f amilj of his friend, he allowed the thirc 
part of his annual revenue, though the whole was no^ 
a hundred a year ; and for children, he condescended t( 
laj aside the scholar, the philosopher, and the wit, to writ< 
little poems of devotion, and systems of instruction, adaptec 
to their wants and capacities, from the dawn of reasoi 
through its gradations of advance in the morning of life 
Every man, acquainted with the common principles o: 
human action, will look with veneration on the writer wh< 
is at one time combating Locke, and at another making s 
catechism for children in their fourth year. A voluntari 
descent from the dignity of science is perhaps the hardes 
lesson that humility can teach. 

As his mind was capacious, his curiosity excursive, an( 
his industry continual, his writings are very numerous, anc 
his subjects various. With his theological works I an 
only enough acquainted to admire his meekness of oppo 
sition, and his mildness of censure. It was not only ii 
his book but in his mind that orthodoxy was united witl 
charity. 

Of his philosophical pieces, his Logick has been receivec 
into the universities, and therefore wants no private recom 
mendation : if he owes part of it to Le Clerc, it must b< 
considered that no man who undertakes merely to metho 
dise or illustrate a system, pretends to be its author. 

In his metaphysical disquisitions, it was observed by th< 
late learned Mr. Dyer,' that he confounded the idea of ^ac* 
with that of enypty space, and did not consider that thougl 
space might be without matter, yet matter being extended 
could not be without space. 

^ Samuel Dyer, died 1772. See account in Malone's L^e of Dry den 
p. 181. 
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Few men have left behind snch pnritj of character, 
or such monuments of laborious piety. He ha^ provided 
instruction fpr all ages, from those who are lisping their 
first lessons, to the enlightened readers of Malbranche and 
Locke ; he has left neither coiporeal nor spiritual nature 
unexamined ; he has taught the art of reasoning, and the 
science of the stars. 

His character, therefore, must be formed from the mul- 
tiplicity and diversity of his attainments, rather than from 
any single performance ; for it would not be safe to claim 
for him the highest rank in any single denomination 
of literary dignity ; yet perhaps there was nothing in 
which he wotdd not have excelled, if he had not divided his 
powers to different pursuits. 

As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would probably 
have stood high among the authors with whom he is now 
associated. For his judgement was exact, and he noted 
beauties and faults with very nice discernment ; his imagi- 
nation, as the " Dacian Battle " proves, was vigorous and 
active, and the stores of knowledge .were large by which his 
fancy was to be supplied. His ear was well-tuned, and his 
diction was elegant and copious. But his devotional poetry' 
is, like that of others, unsatisfactory. The paucity of its 
topicks enforces perpetual repetition, and the sanctity 
of the matter rejects the ornaments of figurative diction. 
It is sufficient for Watts to have done better than others 
what no man has done well. 

His poems on other subjects seldom rise higher than 
might be expected from the amusements of a Man of Let- 
ters, and have different degrees of value as they are more 
or less laboured, or as the occasion was more or less favour- 
able to invention. 

He writes too often without regular measures, and too 
often in blank verse ; the rhymes are not always sufficiently 
correspondent. He is particularly unhappy in coining 
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names expressive of characters. His Hues are oommonlj 
smooth and easy, and his thoughts always religiously pure ; 
but who is there that, to so much piety and innocence, does 
^ not wish for a greater measure of spriteliness and vigour? 
He is at least one of the few poets with whom youth and 
ignorance may be safely pleased ; and happy will be that 
reader whose mind is disposed by his verses, or his prose, 
to imitate him in all but his non-conformity, to copy hi« 
benevolence to man, and his reverence to Q-od. 
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A. PHILIPS. 

OF the birth or early part of the life of Ahbbose 
Philips I have not been able to find any account. 
His academical education he received at St. John's CoUege 
in Cambridge/ where he first solicited the notice of the 
world by some English verses, in the Collection published 
by the University on the death of queen Mary. 

From this time how he was employed, or in what station 
he passed his life, is not yet discovered. He must have 
published his "Pastorals" before the year 1708, because 
they are evidently prior to those of Pope.^ 

He afterwards (1709) addressed to the universal patron, 
the duke of Dorset,^ a ** poetical Letter from Copenhagen," 
which was published in the " Tatler," and is by Pope in 
one of his first Letters mentioned with high praise, as the 
production of a man who could write very noibly. 

Philips was a zealous Whig, and therefore easily found 
access to Addison and Steele ; but his ardour seems not to 
have procured him any thing more than kind words ; since 
he was reduced to translate the " Persian Tales " for Ton- 
son, for which he was afterwards reproached, with this 
addition of contempt, that he worked for half-a-crown. 
The book is divided into many sections, for each of which 

^ Ambrose Philips matriculated Sizar of St. John's CoUege, 8th July, 
1693. He took his B.A. 1696-7, M.A., 1700. 

^ Luci/ appeared in the same volume (the 6th) of Tonson's Miscel- 
lanies with the Pastorals of Pope, published 1709. 

^ Earl of Dorset. His son Lionel was the first Dake of Dorset. 
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of Pastorals, however, I know not that anj one had then 
lately published.^ 

Not long afterwards ^ Pope made the first display of his 
powers in four Pastorals, written in a very different form. 
Philips had taken Spenser, and Pope took Virgil for his 
pattern. Philips endeavoured to be natural, Pope laboured 
to be elegant. 

PhiKps was now favoured by Addison, and by Addison's 
companions, who were very willing to push him into repu- 
tation. The " Guardian " gave an account of " Pastoral,'* 
partly critical, and* partly historical ; in which, when the 
merit of the modems is compared, Tasso and Guarini are 
censured for remote thoughts and unnatural refinements ; 
and, upon the whole, the Italians and French are all ex- 
eluded from rural poetry, and the pipe of the Pastoral 
Muse is transmitted by lawful inheritance from Theocritus 
to Virgil, from VirgU to Spenser, and from Spenser to 
Philips. 

With this inauguration of Philips, his rival Pope was 
not much delighted; he therefore drew a comparison of 
Philips's performance with his own, in which, with an un- 
exampled and unequalled artifice of irony, though he has 
himself always the advantage, he gives the preference to 
PhiHps. The design of aggrandising himself he disguised 
with such dexterity, that, though Addison discovered it, 
Steele was deceived, and was afraid of displeasing Pope 
by publishing his paper. Published however it was 
(" Guard." 40), and from that time Pope and Philips lived 
in a perpetual reciprocation of malevolence. 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satire, there was 
no proportion between the combatants ; but Philips, though 
he could not prevail by wit, hoped to hurt Pope with 

^ See The RamMer, Nos. 36 and 37. 

' They were published in the same volume with those of Philips. 
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another weapon, and charged him, as Pope thought, with 
Addison's approbation, as disaffected to the goTemment. 

Even with this he was not satisfied ; for, indeed, there 
is no appearance that any regard was paid to his clamours. 
He proceeded to grosser insults, and hung up a rod at 
Button's, with which he threatened to chastise Pope, who 
appears to have been extremely exasperated; for in the 
first edition of his '' Letters " he calls Philips rascal, and 
in the last still charges him with detaining in his hands 
the subscriptions for Homer delivered to him bj the 
Hanover Club. 

I suppose it was never suspected that he meant to ap* 
propriate the money ; he only delayed, and with sufficient 
meanness, the gratification of him by whose prosperity he 
was pained. 

Men sometimes suffer by injudicious kindness ; Philips 
became ridiculous, without his own fault, by the absurd 
admiration of his friends, who decorated him with honorary 
garlands which the first breath of contradiction blasted. 

When upon the succession of the House of Hanover 
every Whig expected to be happy. Philips seems to have 
obtained too little notice; he caught few drops of the 
golden shower, though he did not omit what flattery could 
perform. He was only made a Commissioner of the Lot- 
tery ^ (1717), and, what did not much elevate his character, 
a Justice of the Peace. 

The success of his first play must naturally dispose him 
to turn his hopes towards the stage : he did not however 
soon commit himself to the mercy of an audience, but con- 
tented himself with the &.me already acquired, till after 
nine years he produced (1721) '' The Briton," a tragedy 
which, whatever was its reception, is now neglected ; though 
one of the scenes, between Vanoc the British Prince and 

^ He was made paymaster of the lottery by Treasury warrant of 
25 January, 1715, with a yearly salary of £500. 
III. 8 



iii^ M«K, cano4 avdr be dopealileL That tibej exhibit 
a mode of fife vhiek does sot eiki^ nor eier exuled« is not 
to be objected; the sappoatkn of an^ a state is allowed 
to FkstanL in Ins other poems he camMit be denied the 
'pcmiae of fines stfi tissfn elegant; but he has seldom 
»idi force; or midi eoospieheiisioii. The pieces that 
please best aie those whieii* fraai Bope and Bc^ie's adhe- 
lents, pf oci ire d him the naaie of N amhf f ^si ij i / the poems 
of short hmm, bj idndi he paid his court to all ages and 
chaneten^ from Walpt^ the Mieewer €f ike rmls i, to miss 
PotteneT in the nnrseir. The nombers aie smooth and 
spiit^, and the dietkm is sddom fsoltT. Tbej are not 
loaded with mudi thought, jet if tbejhad been inittrai hy 
Addison thej would hare had admirers : little things are 
not rained bat when ther are done br those who cannot do 
greater. 

In his tnnsbitions from Pindar he found the art of 
reaching all the obscuntjr of the Theban bard, howeyer he 
maj iaXL below his sublimitj ; he will be allowed, if he has 
less fire, to have more smoke. 

He has added nothing to English poetij, jet at least 
half his book deserres to be read : perhaps he ralued most 
himself that part, which the critick would reject.* 

In the first editkm of the Dunciad, line 326 stood thus : 
'' And Nambj Pamby be preferred for Wit" 
This nickname was afterwards replaced bj " Ambrose Philips." 

* Boswell giwei a few '< readings " in this Life. Boswell's Johnson, 
Tol. iv, p. 18. 
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he studied to live,^ felt no evil but poTeiiy, no sooner lived to 
gtudy than his life was assailed bj more dreadful calamities^ 
disease and insanity. 

Having formerly written his character,' while perhaps it 
was yet more distinctly impressed upon my memory, I shall 
insert it here. 

"Mr. Collins was a man of extensiye Uteratare, and 
of vigorous faculties. He was acquainted not only witb 
the learned tongues, but* with the Italian, French, and 
Spanish languages. He had employed his mind chiefly 
upon works of fiction, and subjects of fancy ; and, by in- 
dulging some peculiar habits of thought, was eminently de- 
lighted with those flights of imagination which pass the 
bounds of nature, and to which the mind is reconciled only 
by a passive acquiescence in popular traditions. He loved 
fairies, genii, giants, and monsters ; he delighted to rove 
through the meanders of inchantment, to gaze on the mag- 
nificence of golden palaces, to repose by the water-falls of 
Elysian gardens. 

" This was however the character rather of his inclination 
than his genius ; the grandeur of wildness, and the novelty I 
of extravagance, were always desired by him, but were not 
always attained. Tet as diligence is never wholly lost ; if 
his efforts sometimes caused harshness and obscurity, they 
likewise produced in happier moments sublimity and 
splendour. This idea which he had formed of excellence, 
led him to oriental fictions and allegorical imagery ; and 
perhaps, while he was intent upon description, he did not 
sufi&ciently cultivate sentiment. His poems are the produc- 
tions of a mind not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished with 
knowledge either of books or life, but somewhat obstructed 
in its progress by deviation in quest of mistaken beauties. 

^ Cf. Johnaon's line in the Prologae on opening Drury Lane Theatre, 
" For we that live to please, mnst please to live.'* 
^ In Fatokes and Woty^s Poetical Calendar, vol. xii. p. 110. 

III. T 
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JOHN DYEB, of whom I have no other acooiint to giTe 
than his own Letters, published with Hughes's corre- 
spondence, and the notes added hj the editor, have afforded 
me, was bom in 1700,^ the second son of Bobert T>yer of 
Aberglasnej, in Caermarthenshire, a solicitor of great 
capacity and note. 

He passed through Westminster-school under the care of 
Dr. Freind, and was then called home to be instructed in 
his father's profession. But his father died soon, and he 
took no delight in the study of the law, but, having always 
amused himself with drawing, resolved to turn painter, and 
became pupil to Mr. Richardson,^ an artist then of high 
reputation, but now better known by his books than by his 
pictures. 

Having studied awhile under his master, he became, as 
he tells his friend, an itinerant painter, and wandei'ed 
about South Wales and the parts adjacent ; * but he 
mingled poetry with painting, and about 1727 printed 
" Grongar Hill " in Lewis's " Miscellany." 

^ This date is given by Mr. Cnnningham as 1698 or 1699. 

' Jonathan Richardson, 1665-1746. After the death of Knelier 
(1723) he became the most popular portrait painter of the daj. He 
wrote several essays on painting and the criticism of painting, and, 
with his son, explanatory notes on Paradise Lost, 

' The altar-piece at Newtown, in Monmouthshire, '^ The Last Supper," 
is said to be by Dyer.— P. CumriNOHAX. 
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Being, probably, unsatisfied with his own proficiency, 
he, like other painters, travelled to Italy; and coming 
back in 1740, published the " Buins of Eome." 

If his poem was written soon after his return, he did 
not make much use of his acquisitions in painting, what- 
ever they might be ; for decline of health, and love of 
study, determined him to the church. He therefore en- 
tered into orders ; and, it seems, married about the same 
time a lady of the name of Ensor ; " whose grand-mother," 
says he, *' was a Shakspeare, descended from a brother of 
every body's Shakspeare ; " by her, in 1756, he had a son 
and three daughters living. 

His ecclesiastical provision was a long time but slender. 
His first patron, Mr. Harper, gave him, in 1741, Calthorp 
in Leicestershire of eighty pounds a year, on which he 
lived ten years, and then exchanged it for Belchford in 
Lincolnshire of seventy-five. His condition now began to 
mend. In 1751, Sir John Heathcote gave him Coningsby, 
of one hundred and forty poimds a year ; and in 1755 the 
Chancellor ^ added Elirkby, of one hundred and ten. He 
complains that the repair of the house at Coningsby, and 
other expences, took away the profit. 

In 1757 he published the " Fleece," his greatest poetical 
work; of which I will not suppress a ludicrous story. 
Dodsley the bookseller was one day mentioning it to a 
critical visiter, with more expectation of success than the 
other could easily admit. In the conversation the author's 
age was asked ; and being represented as advanced in life> 
He will, said the critick, he buried in woollen. 

He did not indeed long survive that publication, nor 
long enjoy the increase of his preferments; for in 1758 
he died. 

Dyer is not a poet of bulk or dignity sufficient to require 

^ Lord Hardwicke. 
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an elaborate criticism. " Qrongar Hill " is the happiest of 
Ills productions : it is not indeed very accurately written ; 
but the scenes which it displays are so pleasing, the images 
which they raise so welcome to the mind, and the reflec- 
tions of the writer so consonant to the general sense or 
experience of mankind, that when it is once read, it will be 
read again. 

The idea of the ''Buins of Rome" strikes more but 
pleases less, and the title raises greater expectation than 
the performance gratifies. Some passages, however, are 
conceived with the mind of a poet ; as when, in the neigh- 
bourhood of dilapidating Edifices, he says. 



n 



At dead of night 



The hermit oft, 'midst his orisons, hears, 
Aghast, the voice of Time disparting towers." 

Of the " Fleece," ^ which never became popular, and is 
now universally neglected, I can say little that is likely to 
recall it to attention. The woolcomber apd the poet ap- 
pear to me such discordant natures, that an attempt to 
bring them together is to cov^le the serpent with the fowl. 
When Dyer, whose mind was not unpoetical, has done his 
utmost, by interesting his reader in our native commodity, 
by interspersing rural imagery, and incidental digressions, 
by cloathing small images in great words, and by all the 
writer's arts of delusion, the meanness naturally adhering, 
and the irreverence habitually annexed to trade and majiu- 
f acture, sink him under insuperable oppression ; and the 
disgust which blank verse, encumbering and encumbered, 
superadds to an unpleasing subject, soon repels the reader, 
however willing to be pleased. 

Let me however honestly report whatever may counter- 
balance this weight of censure. I have been told that 

' *' How can a man write poetically of serges and druggets ? "— 
Boswell's Johnson, vol. iii. p. 37. 
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Akenside, wlio, upon a poetical question, has a right to be 
heard, said, " That he yould regulate his opinion of tbe 
reigning taste by the fate of Dyer's ' Fleece ; ' for, if that 
were ill received, he should not think it any longer reason- 
able to expect fame from excellence/* 
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W TTXTAM SHENSTONE, the son of Thomas Shen- 
stone and Anne Pen« was bom in Noyember 1714,^ 
at the Leasowes in Hales-Owen, one of those insulated dis- 
tricts which, in the division of the kingdom, was appended, 
for some reason not now discoyerable, to a distant countj ; 
and which, though surrounded bj Warwickshire and Wor- 
cestershire, belongs to Shropshire, though perhaps thirty 
miles distant from any other part of it. 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poem of 
the ** School-mistress " has delirered to posterity ; and soon 
receired such delight from books, that he was always call- 
ing for fresh entertainment, and expected that when any of 
the family went to market a new book should be brought 
him, which when it came, was in fondness carried to bed 
and laid by him. It is said, that when his request had 
been neglected, his mother wrapped up a piece of wood of 
the same form, and pacified him for the night. 

As he grew older, he went for a while to the Grammar- 
school in Hales-Owen, and was placed afterwards with Mr 
Orumpton, an eminent school-master at Solihul, where he 
distinguished himself by the quickness of his progpress. 

When he was young (June 1724) he was deprived of his 
father, and soon after (August 1726) of his grandfather ; 
and was, with his brother, who died afterwards unmarried, 
left to the care of his grandmother, who managed the 
estate. 

^ Shenstone matriculated 25th Maj, 1732, aged 17. 
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From school he was sent in 1732 to Pembroke College 
in Oxford,^ a society which for half a century has been 
eminent for English poetry and elegant literature. Here 
it appears that he found delight and advantage ; for he 
continued his name in the book ten years, though he took 
no degree. After the first four years he put on the Civi* 
lian's gown, but without shewing any intention to engage 
in the profession. 

About the time when he went to Oxford, the death of 
his grandmother devolyed his affairs to the care of the 
reverend Mr. Dolman of Brome in Staffordshire, whose 
attention he always mentioned with gratitude. 

At Oxford he employed himself upon English poetry ; and 
in 1787 published a small Miscellany, without hid name. 

He then for a time wandered about, to acquaint himself 
with life ; and was sometimes at London, sometimes at 
Bath, or any other place of publick resort ; but he did not 
forget his poetry. He published in 1740 his '' Judgement 
of Hercules," addressed to Mr. Lyttelton, whose interest 
he supported with great warmth at an election : this was 
two years afterwards followed by the " School-mistress." 

Mr. Dolman, to whose care he was indebted for his ease 
and leisure, died in 1745, and the care of his own fortmie 
now feu upon him. He tried to escape it a while, and 
lived at his house with his tenants, who were distantly 
related; but, finding that imperfect possession inconve- 
nient, he took the whole estate into his own hands, more 
to the improvement of its beauty than the increase of its 
produce. 

Now was excited his delight in rural pleasures, and his 
ambition of rural elegance: he began from this time to 
point his prospects, to diversify his surface, to entangle his 
walks, and to wind his waters ; which he did with such 

^ Johnson's College, of which he said, " Sir, we are a nest of singing 
birds." Boswell's Jcknsony vol. i. p. 43. 
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judgement and such fancy, as made his little domain the 
envy of the great, and the admiration of the skilful ; a 
place to be visited by travellers, and copied bj designers. 
Whether to plant a walk in undulating curves, and to 
place a bench at every turn where there is an object to 
catch the view ; to make water run where it will be heard, 
and to st^nate where it will be seen ; to leave intervals 
where the eye will be pleased, and to thicken the planta- 
tion where there is something to be hidden, demands any 
great powers of mind, I will not enquire ; perhaps a sullen 
and surly speculator may think such performances rather 
the sport than the business of human reason. But it must 
be at least confessed, that to embellish the form of nature 
is an innocent amusement; and some praise must be 
allowed by the most supercilious observer to him, who 
does best what such multitudes are contending to do well. 

This praise was the praise of Shenstone ; but, like all 
other modes of felicity, it was not enjoyed without its 
abatements. Lyttelton was his neighbour and his rival, 
whose empire, spacious and opulent, looked with disdain 
on the petty State that appeared behind U, For a while 
the inhabitants of Hagley affected to tell their acquain- 
tance of the little fellow that was trying to make himself 
admired ; but when by degrees the Leasowes forced them- 
selves into notice, they took care to defeat the curiosity 
which they could not suppress, by conducting their visitants 
perversely to inconvenient points of view, and introducing 
them at the wrong end of a walk to detect a deception ; in- 
juries of which Shenstone would heavily complain. Where 
there is emulation there will be vanity, and where there is 
vanity there wiU be folly. 

The pleasure of Shenstone was all in his eye ; he valued 
what he valued merely for its looks ; nothing raised his in- 
dignation more than to ask if there were any fishes in his 
water. ^ 
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into a singulaxity, by being obliged to write an epistle- 
dedicatory void of common-place, and such an one as was 
never published before by any author whatever: — ^that 
this practice absolved them from any obligation of reading 
what was presented to them ; — ^and that the bookseller 
approved of it, because it would make people stare, was 
absurd enough, and perfectly right." 

Of this oration there is no appearance in his own edition 
of his works; and prefixed to an edition by Curll and 
Tonson, in 1741, is a letter from Young to Curll, if Curll 
may be credited, dated December the 9th, 1739, wherein he 
says he has not leisure to review what he formerly wrote, 
and adds, " I have not the ' Epistle to Lord Lansdowne.' If 
you will take my advice, I would have you omit that, and 
the oration on Codrington, I think the collection will sell 
better without them." 

There are who relate, that, when first Young found him- 
self independent, and his own master at All-souls, he was 
not the ornament to religion and morality which he after- 
wards became. 

The authority of his father, indeed, had ceased some 
time before by his death ; and Young was certainly not 
ashamed to be patronized by the infamous Wharton. But 
Wharton befriended in Young, perhaps, the poet, and par- 
ticularly the tragedian. K virtuous authors must be 
patronized only by virtuous peers, who shaU point them 
out? 

Yet Pope is said by Euffhead ^ to have told Warburton, 
that " Young had much of a sublime genius, though with- 
out common sense ; so that his genius, having no guide, 
was perpetually liable to degenerate into bombast. This 
made him, pass a foolish youth, the sport of peers and 
poets : but his having a very good heart enabled him to 

^ Ruff head's ii/« of Pope, p. 291. 
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the late peace. This is endeavoured to be done by shewing 
that men are slain in war, and that in peace harvests wave^ 
and commerce swells her sail. If this be humanity, is it 
politicks ? Another purpose of this epistle appears to have 
been, to prepare the publick for the reception of some 
tragedy of his own. His Lordship's patronage, he says, 
will not let him r&pewt his passion for the stage ; — ^and the 
particular praise bestowed on " Othello" and " Oroonoko" 
looks as if some such character as Zanga was even then in 
contemplation. The affectionate mention of the death of his 
friend Harrison of New College, at the close of this poem, 
is an instance of Toung's art, which displayed itself so won- 
derfully some time afterwards in the " Night Thoughts," 
of making the publick a party in his private sorrow. 

Should justice call upon you to censure this poem, it 
ought at least to be remembered that he did not insert it 
into his works ; and that in the letter to Curll, as we have 
seen, he advises its omission. The booksellers, in the late 
Body of English Poetry, should have distinguished what 
was deliberately rejected by the respective authors. This 
I shall be careful to do with regard to Young. " I think, 
says he, the following pieces in four volumes to be the most 
excuseable of all that I have written ; and I wish less 
apology was needful for these. As there is no recalling 
what is got abroad, the pieces here republished I have re- 
vised and corrected, and rendered them as pardonable as it 
was in my power to do." 

Shall the gates of repentance be shut only against lite- 
rary sinners ? 

When Addison published " Cato " in 1713, Young had 
the honour of prefixing to it a recommendatory copy of 
verses. This is one of the pieces which the author of the 
" Night Thoughts " did not republish. 

On the appearance of his "Poem on the Last Day," 
Addison did not return Young's compliment ; but " The 
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Englishman" of October 29, 1713, whicli was probably 
written by Addison, speaks handsomely of this poem. The 
"Last Day" was published soon after the peace. The 
vice-chancellor's imprimatury for it was first printed at 
Oxford, is dated May the 19th, 1713. From the Ezordiiun 
Young appears to have spent some time on the composi- 
tion of it. While other bards with BrUaMs hero set their 
souls on fire, he draws, he says, a deeper scene. Marl- 
borough had been considered by Britain as her hero ; but, 
when the " Last Day " was published, female cabal had 
blasted for a time the laurels of Blenheim. This serious 
poem was finished by Young as early as 1710, before he 
was thirty ; for part of it is printed in the " Tatler." It 
was inscribed to the Queen, in a dedixsation, which, for 
some reason, he did not admit into his works. It tells her, 
that his only title to the great honour he now does himself 
is the obligation he formerly received from her royal 
indulgence. 

Of this obligation nothing is now known, unless he 
alluded to her being his godmother. He is said indeed to 
have been engaged at a settled stipend as a writer for the 
court. In Swift's " Bhapsody on poetry " £tre these lines, 
speaking of the court 

** Whence Gay was banish'd in disgrace, 
Where Pope will never show his face, 

Where Y must torture his invention 

To flatter knaves, or lose his pension.** 

That Y means Young, is clear from four other lines 

in the same poem. 

" Attend, ye Popes and Youngs and Grays, 
And tune your harps and strew your bays ; 
Your panegyrics here provide ; 
You cannot err on flattery*s side.*' 

Yet who shall say with certainty that Young was a pen- 
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may be some excuse for his presumption that the storj 
could not have been read without thoughts of the Countesa 
of Salisbury, though it had been dedicated to another. 
" To behold," he proceeds, ** a person only virtuous, stir& 
in us a prudent regret ; to behold a person only amiable to 
the sight, warms us with a religious indignation ; but to 
turn our eyes on a Countess of Salisbury, gives us pleasure 
and improvement ; it works a sort of miracle, occasions the 
biass of our nature to fall off from sin, and makes our very 
senses and affections converts to our religion, and pro-^ 
moters of our duty." His flattery was as ready for the 
other sex as for ours, and was at least as well adapted. 

August the 27th, 1714, Pope writes to his friend Jervas^ 
that he is just arrived from Oxford — ^that every one is 
much concerned for the Queen's death, but that no pane- 
gyricks are ready yet for the King. Nothing like friend- 
ship had yet taken place between Pope and Young ; for, 
soon after the event which Pope mentions, Young pub- 
lished a poem on the Queen's death, and his Majesty's, 
accession to the throne. It is inscribed to Addison, then 
secretary to the Lords Justices. Whatever was the obliga- 
tion which he had formerly received from Anne, the poet 
appears to aim at something of the same sort from George. 
Of the poem the intention seems to have been, to shew 
that he had the same extravagant strain of praise for a 
King as for a Queen. To discover, at the very outset of a 
foreigner's reign, that the Gfods bless his new subjects in 
such a King, is something more than praise. Neither was 
this deemed one of his excvsedble pieces. We do not find it 
in his works. ^ 

Young's father had been well acquainted with Lady 
Anne Wharton, the first wife of Thomas Wharton, Esq. ; 
afterwards Marquis of Wharton — a Lady celebrated for 

' That is, in the edition of his Works published by the poet himself 
in 1762, 4 vols. 12mo. 
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her poetical talents by Burnet and by Waller. To the 
Dean of Sarum's visitation sermon, ahreadj mentioned, 
were added some verses " by that excellent poetess Mrs. 
Anne Wharton," upon its being translated into English, 
at the instance of Waller, by Atwood. Wharton, after he 
became ennobled, did not drop the son of his old friend. 
In him, during the short time he hved, Tonng found a 
patron, and in his dissolute descendant a friend and a com- 
panion. The Marquis died in April 1715. The beginning 
of the next year the young Marquis set out upon his travels, 
from which he returned in about a twelvemonth. The 
beginning of 1717 carried him to Ireland ; where, says the 
Biographia, " on the score of his extraordinary qualities, he 
had the honour done him of being admitted, though under 
age, to take his seat in the House of Lords." 

With this unhappy character it is not unlikely that 
Young went to Ireland. From his Letter to Bichardson 
on "Original Composition," it is clear he was, at some 
period of his life, in that country. " I remember," says he, 
in that Letter, speaking of Switt, " as I and others were 
taking with him an evening walk, about a mile out of 
Dtihlin, he stopt short ; we passed on ; but, perceiving he 
did not follow us, I went back, and found him fixed as a 
statue, and earnestly gazing upward at a noble elm, which 
in its uppermost branches was much withered and decayed. 
Pointing at it," he said, '' I shall be like that tree, I shall 
die at top." — Is it not probable, that this visit to Ireland 
was paid when he had an opportunity of going thither vnth 
his avowed friend and patron ? 

From ** The Englishman " it appears that a tragedy by 
Yoimg was in the theatre so early as 1713. Yet ** Busiris " 
was not brought upon Drury-Lane Stage till 1719. It was 
inscribed to the Duke of Newcastle,' " because the late in- 

' Afterwards Prime Minister, died 1768.— P. Citkniiioham. 
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stances he had received of his Grace's undeserved and 
uncommon favour, in an affair of some consequence, 
foreign to the theatre, had taken from him the privilege 
of chusing a patron." The Dedication he afterwards 
suppressed. 

" Buairis '' was followed in the year 1721 by '< The Be- 
venge." Left at liberty now to chuse his patron, he dedi- 
cated this famous tragedy to the I>uke of Wharton. '' Tour 
Grace," says the Dedication, "has been pleased to make 
yourself accessary to the following scenes, not only by 
suggesting the most beautiful incident in them, but by 
making all possible provision for the success of the whole.'' 

That his Grace should have suggested the incident to 
which he alludes, whatever that incident be, is not unlikely. 
The last mental exertion of the superannuated young man, 
in his quarters at Lerida, in Spain, was some scenes of a 
tragedy on the story of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Dryden dedicated " Marriage k la Mode " to Wharton's 
infamous relation Rochester ; whom he. acknowledges not 
only as the defender of his poetry, but as the promoter of 
his fortune. Young concludes his address to Wharton 
thus — " My present fortune is his bounty, and my future 
his care ; which I will venture to say will be always re- 
membered to his honour, since he, I know, intended his 
generosity as an encouragement to merit, though, through 
his very pardonable partiality to one who bears him so 
sincere a duty and respect, I happen to receive the benefit 
of it." That he ever had such a patron as Wharton, Toung 
took all the pains in his power to conceal from the world, 
by excluding this dedication from his works. He should 
have remembered, that he at the same time concealed his 
obligation to Wharton for the most hea/idifid incident in 
what is surely not his least beautiful composition. The 
passage just quoted is, in a poem afterwards addressed to 
Walpole, literally copied : 

III. X 
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**'Be dds tlij partial flmile from oeosme firee ; 
*Twas waetaA for merit, tiioii^ it Ml on 



Wlnle Toang, wtio, in his '' Lore of Fame," oamplaiiis 
grieyoiuljhow often dediasHams wtuk an JStkiop iMie, was 
pamting an amiable JhAe ai Wharton in peiisliable prose, 
Pope waa peiliapa beginning to describe the 9Com and 
wtmder of his days in Luting Teree. 

To the painmage of sndia diaracter, had Tonng studied 
men as mudi as Pope, he wonld have known. how little to 
haye tmsted. Tonng, however, was certainly indebted to 
it for something material; and the Dnke's regard for 
Tonng, added to his ** Lnst of Praise," procured to All- 
sonls Crollege a donation, which was not forgotten by the 
poet when he dedicated " The BoTenge." 

It will surprize jon to see me cite second Atkins, Case 
136, Stiles verstu the Attorney General, 14 March 1740; as 
authority for the Life of a Poet. Bnt Biographers do not 
always find snch certain guides as the oaths of those whose 
lives they write. Chancellor Hardwicke was to determine 
whether two annuities, granted by the Duke of Wharton 
to Young, were for legal considerations. One was dated 
the 24th of March 1719, and accounted for his G-race's 
bounty in a style princely and commendable, if not legal — 
'' considering that the publick good is advanced by the en- 
couragement of learning and the polite arts, and being 
pleased therein with the attempts of Dr. Young, in con- 
sideration thereof, and of the love he bore him, &c." The 
other was dated the 10th of July, 1722. 

Young, on his examination, swore that he quitted the 
Exeter family, and refused an anntdty of 1001, which had 
been offered him for his life if he would continue tutor 
to Lord Burleigh, upon the pressing solicitations of the 
Duke of Wharton, and his Grace's assurances of providing 
for him in a much more ample manner. It also appeared 
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After inscribing his Satires, not without the hope of pre- 
ferments and honours, to the Ihike of Dorset, Mr. Doding- 
toD, Mr. Spencer Compton, Lady Elizabeth Germain, and 
Sir Bobert Walpole, he returns to plain panegyric. In 
1726 he addressed a poem to Sir Bobert Walpole, of which 
the title sufficiently explains the intention. If Young was 
a ready celebrator, he did not endeavour, or did not choose, 
to be a lasting one. " The Instalment " is among the 
pieces he did not admit * into the number of his excuseahle 
writings. Tet it contains a couplet which pretends to pant 
after the power of bestowing immortahty : 

" Oh how I long, enkindled by the theme, 
In deep eternity to launch thy name! '* 

The bounty of the former reign seems to have been con- 
tinued, possibly increased, in this.^ Whatever it was, the 
poet thought he deserved it ; — ^for he was not ashamed to 
acknowledge what, without his acknowledgement, would 
now perhaps never have been known : 

" My breast, O Walpole, glows with grateful fire. 
The streams of royal bounty, tum'd by thee, 
Refresh the dry domains of poesy." 

If the purity of modem patriotism term Young a pensioner, 
it must at least be confessed he was a grateful one. 

The reign of the new monarch was ushered in by Young 
with " Ocean, an* Ode." The hint of it was taken from 
the royal speech, which recommended the increase and 
encouragement of the seamen ; that they might be invited, 
rather than he comfpeUed by force and violence, to enter into 
the service of their country ; — a plan which humanity must 
lament that policy has not even yet been able, or willing, 
to carry into execution. Prefixed to the original publica- 

^ Mr. P. Conningham states that it was continned, but not increased. 
He also prints a letter of Young's in his most abject mood as a servile 
courtier. 
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elaborate essay on each particular species of poetry of 
which they exhibit specimeBS ? 

If Young be not a Lyric poet, he is at least a critic in 
that sort of poetry ; and, if his Lyric poetry can be proved 
bad, it was first proved so by his own criticism. This 
surely is candid. 

Milboume was styled by Pope the fairest of Critics, only 
because he exhibited his own version of Vii^ to be com- 
pared with Dryden's which he condemned, and with which 
every reader had it otherwise in his power to compare it. 
Young was surely not the most unfair of poets for pre- 
fixing to a Lyric composition an essay on Lyric Poetry so 
just and impartial as to condemn himself. 

We shall soon come to a work, before which we find in- 
deed no critical Essay, but which disdains to shrink from 
the touchstone of the severest critic ; and which certainly, 
as I remember to have heard you say, if it contains some 
of the worst, contains also some of the best things in.^the 
language. 

Soon after the appearance of "Ocean," when he was 
almost fifty, Young entered into Orders. In April 1728, 
not long after he put on the gown, he was appointed chap- 
lain to George the Second. 

The tragedy of ** The Brothers," which was already in 
rehearsal, he immediately withdrew from the stage. The 
managers resigned it with some reluctance to the delicacy 
of the new clergyman. The Epilogue to " The Brothers," 
the only appendage to any of his three plays which he 
added himself, is, I believe, the only one of the kind. He 
calls it an historical Epilogue. Finding that OuUfs dreadful 
close his narrow scene denied, he, in a manner, continues 
the tragedy in the Epilogue, and relates how Bome re- 
venged the shade of Demetrius, and punished Perseus /<?r 
this night's deed. 

Of Young's taking Orders something is told by the 
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of Ode. " This I speak," he adds, with sufficient candour, 
** at my own very great periL But truth has an eternal 
title to our confession, though we are sure to sufEer by it." 
Behold, again, ths fairest of poets. Young's " Lnperium 
Pelagi," as well as his tragedies, was ridiculed in Fielding's 
*' Tom Thumb ; " but, let us not forget that it was one of 
his pieces which the author of the "Night Thoughts" 
deliljerately refused to own. 

Not long after this Pindaric attempt, he published two 
Epistles to Pope, concerning the Authors of the Age, 1730. 
Of these poems one occasion seems to have been an appre- 
hension lest, from the liveliness of his satires, he should 
not be deemed sufficiently serious for promotion in the 
Church. 

In July 1730 he was presented by his College to the 
rectory of Welwyn ^ in Hertfordshire. In May 1731 he 
married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the Earl of 
Litchfield, and widow of Colonel Lee. His connexion with 
this Lady arose from his father's acquaintance, already 
mentioned, with Lady Anne Wharton, who was coheiress 
of Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley in Oxfordshire. Poetry had 
lately been taught by Addison to aspire to the arms of 
nobility, though not with extraordinary happiness. 

We may naturally conclude that Young now gave him- 
self up in some measure to the comforts of his new con- 
nexion, and to the expectations of that preferment which 
he thought due to his poetical talents, or, at least, to the 
manner in which they had so frequently been exerted. 

The next production of his Muse was ** The Sea-piece," 
in two odes. 

Young enjoys the credit of what is called an " Extem- 
pore Epigram " on Voltaire ; * who, when he was in Eng- 

^ For an account of the visit paid by Johnson and Boswell to Young's 
son at Welwyn, see BoswelPs Johnson, vol. iv. pp. 70, 71. 
* See Spence by Singer, p. 375. 
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Argument for Peace ; occasioned by the British Fleet and 
the Posture of Af^irs. Written in the Character of a 
Sailor." It is not to be found in the author's four 
volumes. 

He now appears to have given up all hopes of over- 
taking Pindar, and perhaps at last resolved to turn his 
ambition to some original species of poetry. This poem 
concludes with a formal farewel to Ode, which few of 
Young's readers will regret : 

" My shell which Clio gave, which Kings applaud, 
Which Europe's bleeding Genius called abroad, 
Adieu ! •' 

In a species of poetry altogether his own he next tried his 
skill, and succeeded. 

Of his wife he was deprived in 1741. She had lost in 
her life-time, at seventeen years of age, an amiable 
daughter, who was just married to Mr. Temple, son of 
Lord Palmerston. This was one of her three children by 
Colonel Lee. Mr. Temple did not long remain after his 
wife.* Mr. and Mrs. Temple have always been considered 
as Philander and Narcissa. If they were, they did not die 
long before Lady E. Young. How suddenly and how 
nearly together the deaths of the three persons whom he 
laments, happened, none who has read the '* Night 
Thoughts," and who has not read them? needs to be 
informed. 

*' Insatiate Archer ! could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was slain ; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fill'd her horn.** 

To the sorrow Young felt at his losses we are indebted for 

* The Irish Peerage, if authentic, in the account of Lord 
Falmerston*s family, somewhat confuses this business; but I 
take what I have related to be the fact. — H. Cboft. 
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these po^ns. There is a pleasure sure in sadness which 
mourners onlj know. Of these poems the two or three 
first haye been perused perhaps more eagerlj, and more 
frequently, than the rest. When he got as far as the 
fourth or fifth, his grief was naturally either diminished 
or exhausted. We find the same religion, the same piety ; 
but we hear less of Philander and of Narcissa. 

Mrs. Temple died in her hridcU hour at Nice. Young, 
with the rest of her family, accompanied her to the 
continent. 

** I flew, I snatched her from the rigid North, 
And bore her nearer to the sun.'* 

The poet seems to dwell with more melancholy on the 
deaths of Philander and Narcissa, than of his wife. But 
it is only for this reason. He who runs and reads may 
remember, that in the ** Night Thoughts " Philander and 
Narcissa are often mentioned, and often lamented. To 
recollect lamentations over the author's wife, the memory 
must have been charged with distinct passages. This 
Lady brought him one child, Frederick, now living, to 
whom the Prince of Wales was godfather. 

That domestick grief is, in the first instance, to be 
thanked for these ornaments to our language it is impossi- 
ble to deny. Nor would it be common hardiness to contend, 
that worldly discontent had no hand in these joint produc- 
tions of poetry and piety. Yet am I by no means sure 
that, at any rate, we should not have had something of the 
same colour from Young's pencil, notwithstanding the 
liveliness of his satires. In so long a life, causes for dis- 
content and occasions for grief must have occurred. It is 
not clear to me that his Muse was not sitting upon tl^e 
watch for the first which happened. ** Night Thoughts " 
were not uncommon to her, even when first she visited the 
poet, and at a time when he himself was remarkable neither 
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for gravity nor gloominess. In his ** Last Day," almost 
his earliest poem, he calls her the melcmcholy Maid, 



" w hom dismal scenes delight, 

Frequent at tombs and in the realms of Night." 

In the prayer which concludes the second book of the same 
poem, he says 

** — Oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night 
To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 
Oh ! how divine to tread the milky way. 
To the bright palace of Eternal Day ! ** 

When Young was writing a tragedy, Orafton ^ is said by 
Spence to have sent him a human skull, with a candle is 
it, as a lamp ; and the poet is reported to have used it. 

What he calls "The true estimate of Human Life," 
which has already been mentioned, exhibits only the wrong 
side of the tapestry ; and being asked why he did not show 
the right, he is said to have replied he could not — though 
by others it has been told me that this was finished, but 
that a Lady's monkey tore it in pieces before there existed 
any copy. 

Still, is it altogether fair to dress up the poet for the 

man, and to bring the gloominess of the ** Night Thoughts " 

to prove the gloominess of Young, and to shew that his 

genius, like the genius of Swift, was in some measure the 

sullen inspiration of discontent ? 

From them who answer in the affirmative it should not 
be concealed that, though Invisibilia non dectpiunt was in- 
scribed upon a deception in Young's grounds, and AnibU' 
lantes in horto audiSrtmt vocem Dei on a building in his 
garden, his parish was indebted to the good humour of the 
author of the " Night Thoughts " for an assembly and a 
bowling green. 

^ This shoold be Wharton, see Spence ed. Singer, p. 255. 
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Of old 80 gracious (and let that suffice), 
My very master knows me not, 

* 

Tve been so long remembered, I*m forgpt. 

* 

When in his courtier*s ears I pour my plaint, 

They drink it as the Nectar of the Great ; 

And squeeze my hand, and beg me come to-morrow. 

Twice-told the period spent on stubborn Troy, 
Court-favour, yet untaken, I besiege. 

* 

If this song lives, Posterity shall know, 
One, though in Britain bom, with courtiers bred. 
Who thought ev*n gold might come a day too late ; 
Nor on his subtle death-bed planned his scheme 
For future vacancies in church or state.'* 

Deduct from the writer's age twice told the period spent o^ 
stvhhom Troy, and you will still leave him more than 40 
when he sate down to the miserable siege of court favour. 
He has before told us 



'* A fool at 40 is a fool indeed. 



»♦ 



After all, the siege seems to have been raised only in con- 
sequence of what the General thought his death bed. 

By these extraordinary Poems, written after he was 
sixty, of which I have been led to say so much, I hope, by 
the wish of doing justice to the living and the dead, it was 
the desire of Young to be principally known. He entitled 
the four volumes which he published himself, " The Works 
of the Author of the * Night Thoughts.' " ' While it is re- 
membered that from these he excluded many of his 
writings, let it not be forgotten that the rejected pieces 
contained nothing prejudicial to the cause of virtue, or of 

^ Published in 1762. This is considered the standard text of Toung. 
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him for the book, which he says " he shall never lay far 
out of his reach ; for a greater demonstration of a sound 
head and a sincere heart he never saw." 

In 1753, when " The Brothers " had lain by him above 
thirty years, it appeared upon the stage. If any part of 
his fortune had been acquired by servility of adulation, he 
now determined to deduct from it no inconsiderable sum, 
as a gift to the Society for the Propagation of the Gk>speL 
To this sum he hoped the profits of "The Brothers" 
would amount. In his calculation he was deceived ; but 
by the bad success of his play the Society was not a loser. 
The author made up the sum he originally intended, which 
was a thousand pounds, from his own pocket. 

The next performance which he printed was a prose 
publication, entitled " The Centaur not fabulous, in six 
Letters to a Friend on the Life in Vogue." The conclusion 
is dated November 29, 1754. In the third Letter is de- 
scribed the death-bed of the gbAj, young, nobler ingenimis, 
accow/pliehed, and most wretched Altamont. His last words 
were—" My principles have poisoned my friend, my ex- 
travagance has beggared my boy, my unkindness has 
murdered my wife ! " Either Altamont and Lorenzo were 
the twin production of fancy, or To\mg was unlucky 
enough to know two characters who bore no little resem- 
blance to each other in perfection of wickedness. Eeport 
has been accustomed to call Altamont Lord Euston. 

" The Old Man's Eelapse," occasioned by an Epistle to 
Walpole, if it was written by Young, which I much doubt, 
must have been written very late in life. It has been seen, 
I am told, in a Miscellany published thirty years before 
his death.— In 1758, he exhibited "The Old Man's Re- 
lapse " in more than words, by again becoming a dedicator, 
and publishing a sermon addressed to the King. 

The lively Letter in prose on " Original Composition," 
addressed to Richardson the author of " Clarissa," ap* 
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ing that Mrs. Boscawen, in the midst of her grief for the 
loss of the admizal, derived consohition from the perusal of 
the " Night Thoughts/' Mrs. Montagu proposed a visit to 
the author. From conversing with Young Mrs. Boecawen 
derived still further consohition, and to that visit she and 
the world were indebted for this poem. It compliments 
Mrs. Montagu in the following lines : 

'* Tet, write I most. A Lady sues, 

How shameful her request ! 
My brain in labour with dull rhyme, 

Her*s teeming with the best ! *' 

And again — 

*' A friend you have, and I the same, 

Whose pradent soft address 
Will bring to life those healing thoughts 

Which died in your distress. 

That friend, the spirit of my theme 

Extracting for your ease, 
Will leave to me the dreg, in thoughts 

Too common ; such as these.** 

By the same Lady I am enabled to say, in her own 
words, that Young's unbounded genius appeared to greater 
advantage in the companion, than even in the author — 
that the christian was in him a character still more in- 
spired, more enraptured, more sublime than the poet — and 
that, in his ordinary conversation, 

** — letting down the golden chain from high, 
He drew his audience upward to the sky.** 

Notwithstanding Young had said, in his *' Conjectures 
on original Composition," ^ that '' blank verse is verse un- 

** • ^ This piece was read by the author himself to Johnson at the house 
of Mr. Richardson, the author of Clarissa. Boswell's Johnson, vol. t. 
p. 231. 
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Thoughts " has inscribed no monument to the memory of 
his .lamented wife ? Yet what marble wiU endure as long 
as the poems ? 

Such, mj good friend, is the account I have been able 
to collect of Young. ^ That it may be long before any 
thing Hke what I have just transcribed be necessary for 
jou, is the sincere wish of, 

Dear Sir, 

Your greatly obliged Friend, 

Hebbebt Cboft, Jun. 

Lincoln's Inn, Sept. 1780, 

P. S. This account of Yoimg was seen by you in manu- 
script you know, Sir ; and, though I could not prevail on 
you to make any alterations, you insisted on striking out 
one passage, only because it said, that, if I did not wish 
you to live long for your sake, I did for the sake of myself 
and of the world. But this postscript you will not see be- 
fore it is printed ; and I will say here, in spite of you, how 
I feel myself honoured and bettered by your friendship — 
and that, if I do credit to the church, after which I always 
longed, and for which I am now going to give in exchange 
the bar, though not at so late a period of life as Young 
took Orders, it will be owing, in no small measure, to my 
having had the happiness of calling the author of " The 
Eambler " my friend. 

H. C." 

Oxford, Sept. 1782. 

Of Young's Poems it is difficult to give any general 
character ; for he has no uniformity of manner : one of his 

' Bnrke said of this Lifcy '^ No, no, it is not a good imitation of John- 
son ; it has all his pomp without his force : it has all the nodosities of 
the oak without its strength." '<It has all the contortions of the 
Sibyl without the inspiration." — BoswelFs Johnstm, vol. It. p. 21. 
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Doom, by the collection of bees into a swarm at the tink- 
ling of a pan. 

The Prophet says of Tyre, that her Merchants are 
Princes ; Young says of Tyre in his " Merchant," 

'* Her merchants Princes, and each deck a Throne*^ 

Let burlesque try to go beyond him. 

He has the trick of joining the turgid and familiar : to 
buy the alliance of Britain, Climes were paid dovm. Anti- 
thesis is his favourite. They for kindness hate ; and he- 
caiise she's right, she's ever in the wrong. 

His versification is his own, neither his blank nor his 
rhyming lines have any resemblance to those of former 
writers : he picks up no hemistichs, he copies no favourite 
expressions ; he seems to have laid up no stores of thought 
or diction, but to owe all to the fortuitous suggestions of 
the present moment. Yet I have reason to beUeve that, 
when once he had formed a new design, he then laboured 
it with very patient industry, and that he composed with 
great labour, and frequent revisions. 

His verses are formed by no certain model ; for he is 
no more like himself in his difEerent productions than he 
is like others. He seems never to have studied prosody, 
nor to have had any direction but from his own ear. 
But, with all his defects, he was a man of genius and a ' 
poet. 



MALLET. 
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persons of the highest rank, and the highest character, to 
wits, nobles, and statesmen. 

Of his works, I know not whether I can trace the series. 
His first production^ was "William and Margaret ; * of 
which, though it contains nothing very striking or diffi- 
cult,^ he has been envied the reputation ; and plagiarism 
has been boldly charged, but never proved. 

Not long afterwards he published the "Excursion" 
(1728) ; a desultory and capricious view of such scenes of 
Nature as his fancy led him, or his knowledge enabled 
him, to describe. It is not devoid of poetical spirit. 
Many of the images are striking, and many of the para- 
;:^ graphs are elegant. The cast of diction seems to be 
copied from Thomson, whose "Seasons'* were then in 
their full blossom of reputation. He has Thomson's 
'beauties and his faults. 

His poem on "Verbal Criticism" (1733) was written to 
pay court to Pope,' on a subject which he either did not 
understand or willingly misrepresented ; and is little more 
than an improvement, or rather expansion, of a fragment 
which Pope printed in a Miscellany long before he en- 

* Mallet's William and Margaret was printed id Aaron Hill*s 
Plain Dealer, N^ 36, July 24, 1724. In its original state it was 
very different from what it is in the last edition of his works. — 

JOHMSON. 

' Mallet's first pieces were published in the Edinburgh MisceUany, 
printed by a club called the Athenian Society. See Aid. Thomson^ 
vol. i. p. XV. 

^ The PUm Dealer for Aug. 28th, 1724, contained a letter from 
Malloch, giving an account of the *' unhappy accident " which gave 
occasion to his ballad. 

' Pope procured him the situation of travelling tutor to the son of his 
friend and correspondent, Mrs. Newsham, an office of five years con- 
tinuance spent in travelling abroad with profit and without expense. — 

FbTBB CUNNINOHA.M. 
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publick vengeance upon B jng, and wrote a letter of accusa- 
tion under the character of a " Plain Man." The paper 
was with great industry circulated and dispersed ; and he, 
for his seasonable intervention, had a considerable pension 
bestowed upon him, which he retained to his death. 

Towards the end of his life he went with his wife to 
France ; but after a while, finding his health declining, he 
returned alone to England and died in April 1765. 

He was twice married, and by his first wife had several 
children. One daughter, who married an Italian of rank 
named Cilesia, wrote a tragedy called " Almida," which 
was acted at Drury-Lane. His second wife was the 
daughter of a nobleman's steward, who had a considerable 
fortune, which she took care to retain in her own hands. 

His stature was diminutive, but he was regularly 
formed ; his appearance, till he grew corpulent, was agree- 
able, and he suffered it to want no recommendation that 
dress could give it.^ His conversation was elegant and 
easy. The rest of his character may, without injury to his 
memory, sink into silence. 

As a writer, he cannot be placed in any high class. 
There is no species of composition in which he was 
eminent. His Dramas had their day, a short day, and are 
forgotten ; his blank verse seems to my ear the echo of 
Thomson. His Life of Bacon is known as it is appended 
to Bacon's volumes, but is no longer mentioned. His 
works are such as a writer, bustling in the world, shewing 
himself in publick, and emerging occasionally from time to 
time into notice, might keep alive by his personal in- 
fluence ; but which, conveying little information, and giving 
no great pleasurej must soon give way, as the succession of 
things produces new topicks of conversation, and other 
modes of amusement. 

^ *' Mallet was the prettiest dressed puppet about town, and always 
kept good company." — Boswell's Johnson ^ vol, v, p. 142. 
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tendency is innovation and anarchy, an impetuous eager- 
ness to subvert and confound, with very little care what 
shall be established. 

Akenside was one of those poets who have felt very early 
the motions of genius,^ and one of those students who have 
very early stored their memories with sentiments and 
images. Many of his performances were produced in his 
youth ; and his greatest work, " The Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion," appeared in 1744.^ I have heard Dodsley, by whom 
it was published, relate, that when the copy was offered 
him, the price demanded for it, which was an hundred and 
twenty pounds, being such as he was not inclined to give 
precipitately, he carried the work to Pope, who, having 
looked into it, advised him not to make a niggardly offer ; 
for this was no every-day writer. 

In 1S^41' he went to Leyden, in pui*suit of medical 
knowledge; and three years afterwards (May 16, 1744) be- 
came doctor of physick, having, according to the custom of 
the Dutch Universities, published a thesis, or dissertation 
The subject which he chose was '' the Original and Growth 
of the Human Foetus ; " in which he is said to have de- 
parted, with great judgement, from the opinion then estab- 
lished, and to have delivered that which has been since 
confirmed and received. 

Akenside was a young man, warm with every notion that 

' In his sixteenth year (1737) be sent to the GewtlenuiiCs Magaeine a 
poem in imitation of Spenser, The Virtuoso, and continued to be a 
frequent contributor to that journal. He began to write The Plea- 
sures of Imagination in 1738, and concluded it in 1743. — Aid 
Akenside, p. 1. 

^ On the story that this poem was first published in Ireland, see 
Boswell's Johnson, vol. i. p. 284. 

^ Akenside left England, for the first and only time, early in April, 
1744, took his degree of Doctor of Physio at Leyden in May of the 
same year, and in Jane returned to England to take a physician's prac- 
tice at Northampton. 
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is now content to have it told that it was by his :&Liilt. 

[llf we look however without prejudice on the world, we 
y shall find that men, whose consciousness of their own 
I merit sets them above the compliances of servility, are apt 
f \h. enough in their association with superiors to watch their 

I own dignity with troublesome and punctilious jealousy, 

I and in the fervour of independance to exact that attention 
which they refuse to payj Part they did, whatever was 
the quarrel, and the rest of their travels was doubtless 

; more unpleasant to them both. G-ray continued his journey 
in a manner suitable to his own little fortune, with only 
an occasional servant. 

He returned to England, in September 1741, and in 
about two months afterwards buried his father ; who had, 
by an injudicious waste of money upon a new house, so 
much lessened his fortune, that Gray thought himseK too 
poor to study the law. He therefore retired to Cambridge, 
where he soon after became Bachelor of Civil Law ; ^ and 
where, without liking the place or its inhabitants, or pro- 
fessing to like them, he passed, except a short residence at 
London, the rest of his life. 

About this time he was deprived of Mr. West, the son 
of a chancellor of Ireland, a friend on whom he appears to 
have set a high value, and who deserved his esteem by the 
powers which he shews in his Letters, and in the Ode to 
" May," which Mr. Mason has preserved, as well as by the 
sincerity with which, when Gray sent him. part of *' Agrip- 
pina," ' a tragedy that he had just begun, he gave an 

the same kindness and confidence almost as of old. What were his 
motives I cannot yet guess." — WorkSy vol. ii. p. 207. 

^ He took his degree, LL.B., in 1744. 

' Gray's first original production in English verse, of which he wrote 
only one complete scene and a few odd lines. This portion was sent to 
West in March, 1742, and in consequence of his unfavourable criticiam 
was carried no further. — Wbrkg, vol. i. p. 101. 
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opinion which probably intercepted the progress of the 

work, and which the judgement of every reader will confirm. 

[ It was certainly no loss to the English stage that ** Agrip- 

pina " was never finished. 

In this year (1742) Gray seems first to have applied 

I himself seriously to poetry ; for in this year were produced 

the " Ode to Spring,*' ' his " Prospect of Eton," " and his 

^ " Ode to Adversity." ' He began likewise a Latin poem, 

" de Prindpiis cogitandi." * 

It may be collected from the narrative of Mr. Mason, 

that lus first ambition was to have excelled in Latin poetry : 

perhaps it were reasonable to wish that he had prosecuted 

his design ; for though there is at present some embarrass- 

, ment in his phrase, and some harshness in his Lyrick 

I numbers, his copiousness of language is such as very few 

' possess; and his lines, even when imperfect, discover a 

writer whom practice would quickly have made skiKul. 
i- He now lived on at Peterhouse, very little solicitous 
r what others did or thought, and cultivated his mind and 
enlarged his views without any other purpose than of im- 
proving and amusing himseK; when Mr. Mason, being 

^ ^ The Ode on the Spring exists in Gray's handwriting among the 
Stonehewer MSS. at Pembroke College, and is there entitled, ** Noon- 
tide, an Ode.^ At the end of the poem Gray has written : " The be- 
ginning of Jane, 1743, sent to Far. ; not knowing he was then dead." 
Favonius was the name given by Gray to Richard West, who died on 
the Ist Jnne, 1742, at Hatfield. . . . This poem was first published 
in Dodsley's Collection of Poeme by several Hands, 1748, vol. ii. p. 271. 
^WorkSf Tol. L p. 4. 

/ 3 This was the first of Gray's English productions which appeared in 
print ; it was published anonymously as Jn Ode on a Distant Prospect 
of Eton CcUege, London. Printed for R. Dodsley, 1747. The motto 

, from Menander and the notes were added by Gray in 1768. — Works, 
vol, i. p. 16. 

s This poem was first printed in Dodsley's OoUeetion, vol. ▼. p. 7, as 
HyTim to Adversity • 

y * Works, Yol. i. p. 185. 
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elected fellow of Pembroke-hall,' brought him a companioa 
who was afterwards to be his editor, and whose fondness 
and fidelity has kindled in him a zeal of admiration, which 
cannot be reasonably expected from the neutrality of a 
stranger and the coldness of a critick.' 

In this retirement he wrote (1747) an ode on the " Death 
of Mr. Walpole's Cat ; '' and the year afterwards attempted 
a poem of more importance, on ** Government and Educa- 
tion," ' of which the fragments which remain have many 
excellent lines. 

His next production (1750) was his far-famed "Elegy in 
the Church-yard," * which, finding its way into a Magazine, 
first, I believe, made him known to the publick. 

An invitation from lady Cobham about this time gave 
occasion to an odd composition called " a Long Story," ^ 
which adds little to Gray's character. 

Several of his pieces were published (1763), with designs, 
by Mr. Bentley ; and, that they might in some form or 
other make a book, only one side of each leaf was printed. 
I believe the poems and the plates recommended each other 
so well, that the whole impression was soon bought. This 
year he lost his mother. 

Some time afterwards (1756) some young men of the 

^ Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

' For an acoouDt of Mason's extraordinary editorship, see Mr. £. 
GoBse's Preface to Gray's Works, p. xL 

^ Written in 1748. First published in Mason's Life and Letters of 
Grayy 1775. — Works, vol. i. p. 113. 

* This poem was circulated in MS., and on the 10th February, 1751, 
Gray received a letter from the editor of the 'Majgaavne of Magazines, 
asking leave to publish it. The poet refused, aud wrote next day to 
Horace Walpole, directing him to bring it out in pamphlet form. It 
was published anonymously by Dodsley, with a preface by Horaoe 
Walpole, and went through four editions in two months. — Works, 
vol. i. p. 72. 

' Written in 1750, printed but once (1753) in Gray's lifetime. — Works, 
vol. i. p. 83. 
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college, whose chambers were near liis, diverted themselves 
with disturbing him by frequent and troublesome noises, 
and, as he said, by pranks yet more offensive and contemp- 
tuous. This insolence, having endured it a while, he re- 
presented to the governors of the society, among whom 
perhaps he had no friends ; and, finding, his complaint little 
regarded, removed himself to Pembroke-hall,* 

In 1757 he pubHshed " The Progress of Poetry " and "^ 
" The Bard," * two compositions at which the readers of 
poetiy were at first content to gaze in mute amazement. 
Some that tried them confessed their inability to under- 
stand them, though Warburton said that they were under- 
stood as well as the works of Milton and Shakspeare, >/ 
which it is the fashion to admire, Glarrick wrote a few 
lines in their praise. Some hardy champions undertook to 
rescue them from neglect, and in a short time many were 
content to be shewn beauties which they could not see. ^ 

Oray's reputation was now so high, that, after the death 
of Cibber, he had the honour of refusing the laurel, whicli 
was then bestowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

ffis curiosity, not long after, drew him away from Cam- 
bridge to a lodging near the Museum,^ where he resided 

^ Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

' Both these poems were written in 1754 (the notes were added by 
Gray in 1768), and published together in & thin quarto in 1757. — Worka^ 
vol. i. p. 29, 41. 

' Gray writes to Mason, April 10th, 1759, '' . . And here is the 
Museum, which is indeed a treasure. The trustees lay out j61,400 a- 
year, and have but i£900 to spend. If you would see it you must send 
a fortnight beforehand, it is so crowded." His lodgings were in South- 
ampton Bow. — Work%^ voLii. p. 396, 397. 

The British Museum first came into existence in 1753 by the act of 
26 Oeo. II. chap, xxii., whereby trustees were appointed to take charge 
of the Cottonian MSS., the collections of Sir Hans Sloane, and the Har- 
leian MSS., and to provide a general repository for them. Montagu 
House, Bloomsbury, was purchased in 1754, and the collections were at 
once moved into it. The Museum was opened to the public in January, 
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saJlj rejected them, many have been since persuaded to 
think themselves delighted. I am one of those that are 
willing to be pleased, and therefore woxQd gladly find the 
meaning of the first stanza of the " Progress of Poetry." ^ 

OtT&j seems in his rapture to confound the images of ^ 
Bpreading sound and running waiter, A etream of musick 
m&j be allowed ; but where does Musick, however smooth | 
/ <md strong, after having visited the verdant vales, rowl 
down the steep OAnain, so as that rocks cmd nodding groves 
rebellow to the roar ? If this be said of Mueick, it is non- 
sense ; if it be said of Water, it is nothing to the 
purpose. 

The second stanza, exhibiting Mars's car and Jove's 
eagle, is unworthy of further notice. Criticism disdains 
to chase a schoolboy to his common places. 

To the third it may likewise be objected, that it is 
drawn from Mythology, though such as may be more 
easily assimilated to real life. Idalia's veloet-green has J 
something of cant. An epithet or metaphor drawn from i 
Nature ennobles Art ; an epithet or metaphor drawn from 
Art degrades Nature. Ghray is too fond of words arbi- 
trarily compounded. Mam^y-twinkUn^ was formerly cen- 
sured as not analogical; we may say many-spotted, but 
scarcely momy-spoUing, This stanza, however, has some- 
thing pleasing. 

Of the second ternary of stanzas, the first endeavours to 
tell something, and would have told it, had it not been 
crossed by Hyperion: the second describes well enough 
the universal prevalence of Poetry ; but I am afraid that 
the conclusion will not rise from the premises. The 
caverns of the North and the plains of Chili are not the 
residences of Qlory and generous 8ha/me. But that Poetry 
and Virtue go always together is an opinion so pleasing. 
1 that I can forgive him who resolves to think it true. 

^ Works, yol. i. p. 29. 
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The third stanza sounds big with Delphi, and Egean, 
3jiAIli88U8, axkdMea/fider, and lufMowed f<ytmtain and solemn 
sound ; but in all Gray's odes there is a kind of cumbrous 
splendour which we wish away. His position is at last 
false : in the time of Dante and Petrarch, from whom he 
derives our first school of Poetry, Italy was over-run by 
tyrcmt power and eowwrd vice ; nor was our state much y 
better when we first borrowed the Italian arts. 

Of the third ternary, the first gives a mythological birth 
of Shakspeare. What is said of that mighty genius is 
true ; but it is not said happily : the real effects of this 
poetical power are put out of sight by the pomp of ma-, 
chinery. Where truth is sufficient to fiU the mind, fiction\ 
is worse than useless ; the counterfeit debases the genuine. ' ^ 

His account of Milton's blindness, if we suppose it 
caused by study in the formation of his poem, a supposi- 
tion surely allowable, is poetically true, and happily ima- 
gined. But the car of Dryden, with his two coursers,^ has 
nothing in it peculiar ; it is a car in which any other rider 1|^ 
may be placed. ^ 

" The Bard " * appears, at the first view, to be, as «* 
Algarotti and others have remarked, an imitation of the ^ 
prophecy of Nereus.* Algarotti thinks it superior to its ''^ 
original ; and, if preference depends only on the imagery ^ 
and animation of the two poems, his judgiement is right. ' J 
There is in " The Bard " more force, more thought, and ; 
more variety. But to copy is less than to invent, anoSv 
the copy has been unhappily produced at a wrong time. 
The fiction of Horace was to the Bomans credible ; but itsj 
revival disgusts us with apparent and unconquerable falser 
hood. IncredvJ/us odi^ 

To select a singular event, and swell it to a giant's bulk 

' See Grray's Ode on the Progreaa of Poesy, voL i. p. 29. 

' Works, Tol. i. p. 41. * Horace, Odes, i. 15. 

< Horace, Ars Poet. 188. 
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Art and Nature. Of some composi- 
tions " it IB impossible to say 
whether thej are the production 
•f Nature, so excellent as not to 
want the help of Art, or of Art so 
refined as to resemble Nature," ii. 
63, 

Art of Poetryy Roscommon's transla- 
tion of Horace, i 240. 

Art of Sinking in Poetry, published in 
Pope's << Misoellanj," iii. 113. 

Arthury King, Dryden's opera, i. 
383. 

Arthur, King, Milton's early design 
of celebrating, i 130. 

Ascham, Roger, his Latin yerses, i. 
96; his saying, ''Open flatterers 
and privy mockers," 285. 

Askew, Ann, her saying on transub- 
stantiation, ii. 168. 

Assembly, the Westminster, i. 116. 

Astrea Redux, writteu, i. 354; criti- 
cised and quoted, 440-442. 

Astrology, eztensiyely beliered, i. 
213, 214; ridiculed by Swift, iii. 
12. 

Atossa, Pope's name for the Duchess 
of Marlborough, iii. 136. 

Atterbury, Francis, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, i. 158; his friendship 
with Pope, iii 110; Pope's appear- 
ance at his trial, Odd,; Pope's 
Epitaph on him and his daughter, 
211 ; denies the calumny concern- 
ing the publication of Clarendon's 
" History," ii. 22 ; his plot, 289. 

Atticus, Pope's satire on Addison 
under this name, iii. 138. 

Aubrey, hisstory of Lord Roscommon, 
i. 232. 

Aureng Zebe, or the Great Moguly i. 
380. 

Author to be Let, a satirical pamphlet 
by Sarage, ii. 348. 
IIL D 



Autobiography, fragment of Swift's, 

ui. 3. 
Ayme8ham,or Agmondesham, Waller 

sat for in Parliament, i. 254, 260. 

''Babylonish dialect," Butler's de- 
scription of the speech of Hudibras, 
i. 192. 

Backsword, the, Milton's skill with, 
i.159. 

Bacon, Lord, on Scots in Poland, i. 
81 ; Bladanore's conceit in com* 
paring himself to, ii. 237. 

Badius, his commentary on Man- 
tuan's Bucolics, iii. 2.55. 

Bangor, Dr. Hoadly, Bishop of, ii. 
322. 

Banks, Mrs., Waller's rich wife, i. 
206. 

Barber, Mr. Alderman, account of, 
i. 205; erects a monument to 
Butler, ibid. 

Barber, Mrs., one of Swift's poor 
friends, iii. 33; his kindly effort 
to assist her, 39. 

Barberini, Cardinal, his attention to 
MUton, i. 104. 

Barbican, Milton's house in, i. 119. 

Bardsey, the birthplace of Congreve, 
ii. 205. 

Barn-elms, Cowley's first home in 
Surrey, i. 19. 

Barring-out, story of Addison lead- 
ing one at school, ii. 90. 

Bagtardy The, poem by Savage, ii. 
365-369. 

Bathurtt, Epistle to Lord. Pope's 
poem On the Use of Riches, iii. 132. 

Battle of the Books, probably written 
at Moor-park, iii. 10; its resem- 
blance to the "Combat des Liyres," 
11. 

Baudius, Dominic, i. 161 ; his saying 
on Erasmus, 162. 
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Addison's, ii. 124 ; Savage's excel- 
lence in, 417. 

Cooper, Anthony Ashley, Earl of 
Shaftesbury, i. 393. 

Cooper, the miniature painter, a 
friend of Butler's, i. 200. 

Cooper^s Hill, Denham's poem, i. 78, 
84 ; quoted, 85 ; criticised, 86. 

Corbet, Mrs., epitaph on, iii. 202- 
203 ; the best of Pope's epitaphs, 
203. 

** Corinna," Curll's, Mrs. Thomas, her 
** wild story " of Dryden's funeral, 
i. 406. 

Coriolanus, a tragedy by Thomson, 
performed after his death for the 
benefit of his family, iii. 231. 

Coronation^ Dryden's poem on the, 
quoted, i. 442. 

Cotton, Ann, wife of Sir J. Denham, 
i. 78. 

Couplet, Pope's favourite, iii. 192. 

Courage rightly successful. Dry den 
on " the brave bold man," i. 475. 

Coverley, Sir Roger de, Addison's 
conception of, ii. 105. 

Coward. Rochester's saying, " Every- 
one would be a coward if he durst," 
i. 224. 

Cowley, Abraham, Life of, i. 1-21 ; 
his genius and character, 22-27 ; 
critical remarks on his works, 27- 
73 ; birth, 3 ; education, 4-6 ; pre- 
cocity, 5 ; Comedies, 6, 7, 17 ; 
Davideis written, 6 ; criticised, 56- 
64; ejected from Cambridge he 
retreats to Oxford, 7 ; follows the 
Queen to Paris, 8; The Mistress 
published, 8; criticised, 48; Let- 
ters, 10; consults the Virgilian 
lots, 11 ; thinks of retiring to 
America, 12 ; becomes a physician, 
13, 15; assists at commencement 
of Royal Society, 15 ; Latin poems, 



15, 16'; calls himself ''the Melan- 
choly Cowley," 18 ; introduced 
into the Session of the Poets, 18 ; 
house in Chertsey, 19, 20 ; death, 
21 ; portraits of, 5, 21 ; his proposi- 
tion for the advancement of ex- 
perimental philosophy, 109 ; could 
have made his name illustrious 
merely by his learning, 431 ; Den- 
ham's poem on the death of, 83, 
87 ; his Will, 501 ; leaves his 
books to Sprat, 502. 

Cowper, quoted on the music of 
Paradise Lost, i. 194. 

Cradock, Dr. Zachary, his famous 
sermon, i 279. 

Craggs, James, the friend of Addi- 
son, Pope, and Gay, ii. 122 ; 
Secretary of State, 247 ; his pro- 
posal to obtain a pension for 
Pope, iii. 91 ; Pope's epitaph on, 
200-201. 

Crashaw, addresses Cowley on the 
appearance of Poetical Blossoms, i. 
5; Cowley's verses on his death 
one of the best of his poems, 46. 

Crawley, Francis, Judge. Waller's 
speech on his impeachment, i. 260. 

Creation, Blackmore's fine philosophi- 
cal poem, ii. 228, 240. 

Credulity, Juvenal's saying, " there 
is nothing a man will not believe 
in his own fevour," iii. 120. 

Creechy, Thomas, his translation of 
Juvenal, i. 463. 

Crispe, Sir Nicholas, his design to 
assist the king, i 266, 267. 

Critic, Addison considered as a, ii. 
150-152. 

Criticism, improvement in since 
Addison's time, i. 177 ; instance of 
sagacious, 332 ; Dryden the Father 
of English, 425; Pope's willing- 
ness to listen to, iii. 167. 
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Croft, Herbert, his " Life of Young," 
iii. 395-341 ; criticised by Burke, 
541. 

Cromwell, Cowley's Terses on death 
of, i. 13, 14; his intimacy with 
Waller, 274; Dryden's Heroic 
Stanzas an, 353, 439. 

Cromwell, Mr. Henry, his account of 
Gay's farce, ii. 360 ; called by 
Gay, ** honest and hatless," iii. 69. 

Crousaz, Jean Pierre de, his attack 
on Pope, iii 127. 

Customs, Dryden made collector of, 
i. 422. 

Cutlers, the Polish, and the Scotch 
settlers, i. 506. 

Cutter of Coleman Street, Cowley's 
Comedy of The Guardian repro- 
duced under th^t name, i. 17. 



Dacier, Madame, her French Homer 
translated into English, iii. 88. 

" Dalilahs of the Theatre," Dryden's 
name for bursts of extrayagance, 
i. 476. 

Damask cloths bearing representa- 
tions of victories oyer the Turks, i. 
506. 

Darkness, Hymn to, Yalden's, ii. 290. 

Dati, Carlo, account of, i. 104 ; his 
" tumid lapidary style," ibitL 

Dayenant, Sir William, Poet Laureate 
in succession to Ben Jonson, i. 
138; succeeded in that office by 
Dryden, 359; Dryden's fayourite 
author, 439 ; Cowley's yerses on, 
44 ; Milton said to haye befriended 
him, 138; ridiculed in The Re- 
hearsal, 387 ; account of, ibid. 

Davideis, The, literary yalue of Cow- 
ley's notes on, i. 44, 63 ; criticised, 
56-64; imitated by Dryden, 57; 
metre of, 72. 



Dayies, Sir John, Professor Masson's 
note on his Nosce Teipsum, i. 298. 

Deane, Thomas, one of Pope's in- 
structors, iii. 64. 

Decay, intellectual, not uniyersal in 
old age, i. 295. 

Decay, the world considered to be in 
its, in Milton's time, i. 146. 

Decimation of the Soots in Poland, i. 
80 ; statute enforcing, 503 ; con- 
sequences of, 510. 

Decree of the Diet of Poland, i, 
503; regarding Scotch pedlars, 
506-507. 

Dedications, Halifax ** fed with," ii. 
55. 

Defensiopro populo Anglicano, Milton's 
tract, i. 122. 

De Guiana Epicum, poem probably 
by Raleigh ascribed to Chapman, 
i, 193. 

Denham, Lady, i. 82. 

Denham, Sir John, i. 77-89 ; Life, 
77-83; his Works criticised, 83- 
89 ; '* The dreamingest young 
fellow," 77 ; his " Cooper's Hill " 
published just after the battle of 
Edge Hill, 78 ; journey to Poland, 
80 ; '^ His eie of a strange piercing- 
ness," 82 ; his anxiety to be thought 
"a merry fellow," 83; his cha- 
racter of a good translator, 84 ; the 
author of local poetry, 85 ; compares 
his poem to the flowing stream, 85 ; 
his own translations, 86 ; examples 
of *< the strength of Denham," 87 ; 
his ** concatenated metre," 88 ; imi- 
tated by Lord Orrery, Gaith, and 
Pope, 84, 85. 

Denmark, Molesworth's account of, 
confuted by King, ii. 34. 

Dennis, John, his abuse of Addison, ii 
110 ; his remarks on "Cato," 136; 
his criticism of Blackmore's poems, 
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226, 229; epigram on, by Savage, 

551 ; his attacks on Pope, iii. 69, 

71-74 ; his remarks on the Rape of 

the Lock, 118. 
Derby, Countess of. Spenser and 

Milton dedicate poems to her, i. 

102. 
Derrick, Samuel, i. S52. 
Despairing Shepherd, The, Rowe's bal- 
lad on Addison's courtship, ii. 116. 
Dialogues of the Dead, Lord Ljttel- 

ton's, iii. 391 ; Fontenelle's, trans- 
lated by Hughes, ii. 158. 
Dialogues on Medals, Addison's, ii. 

95. 
Dibben,Thomas, Prior's friend, ii. 194. 
Dichetf, Little, Henry Norris the actor, 

ii 119. 
Dictionary, Milton's collections for, 

i. 129,130; the Cambridge, 130 ; 

Addison's design for an English, 

ii. 117. 
Dido's Curse to ^neas, and King 

Charles, i. 11. 
Dies Irae, Roscommon's, i. 237. 
Digby, Robert and Mary, Pope's 

epitaph on, iii. 203, 205. 
Diodati, Charles , Milton's yerses to, 

quoted, i. 97, account of, 107. 
Diodati, Dr. Jean, uncle of Milton's 

friend, i. 107. 
Disestablishment tracts, Milton's, i. 

135. 
Dispensary, Garth's, ii. 69, 71-72. 
Dissensions in Athens and Rome, Swift's 

first work, iii. 10 ; ascribed at first 

to Burnet, ibid. 
Distrest Mother, The, by A. Philips, 

almost a translation of Racine's 

Andromaque, iii. 252. 
Divine, Progress of a, poem by Savage 

described, ii. 375. 
Divorce, Milton's tracts on, i. 116. 
Dobson, iii. 131 ; translates the Essay 



on Man at Pope's house, 164 ; his 
account of Pope's learning, 165. 

" Doctrine, Thorough-paced," ii. 289. 

Domestic Chaplain, Oldham's, copied 
by Macaulay, i. 205. 

Donne, a man of very extensive and 
various knowledge, i. 27 ; Cowlej 
borrows from, 65 ; Fope*& version 
of his Satires, iii. 136. 

Don Sebastian, Dryden's, i. 382 ; the 
chef d'xuvn of Dryden's plays, 
403. 

Dorset, Earl of. Life of, i. 313-316 ; 
Pope's epitaph on, iii. 196. 

Double Dealer, The, Congreve's play, 
ii. 209. 

Downes, Extract from his Theatrical 
Register on Cowley's Play, i. 18. 

Dramatic Poetry, Dryden's Essay on, 
i. 425. 

Drapier*s Letters, The wonderful effect 
produced by Swift's, iii 28-31. 

Drayton, Michael, his Polyolbion, i. 
480. 

Drummer, The, a Comedy said to be 
written by Addison, ii. 112. 

Dryden, John, Life, i. 351-409 ; his 
person, 410 ; his character, 412 ; 
made Historiographer, 359, 420; 
his first play, 355; made Poet 
Laureate, 359; his dispute with 
Settle, 361-367, 371-376; his dis- 
like of the priesthood, 369, 419; 
his profits small, 384 ; publishes six 
plays in one year, 385-386 ; nick- 
named « Bayes," 386, 399-401 ; his 
conversion to Popery, 395-396, 399 ; 
his design of a grand epic poein, 
303-304 ; wild and untrue story of 
his funeral, 406, 409)sinonument 
to, 409; his marriage, 410; his 
dispute with Collier, 416 ; his 
poverty, 422; his dialogue on the 
Drama, 426 ; his portraits of drama- 
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tistSy 427; his criticism,' 427>4(8, 
433 ; compared with Rymer, 428 ; 
not so learned as Milton or Cowley, 
431-433; his genius, 433 ; his prose, 
434; he fixed the limits of poetical 
libertj, and gave just rules and 
examples of translation, 436; 
mingles too often the suhlime ^th 
the ridiculous, 447; his last and 
perhaps best poem, 471 ; general 
surrey of hijB work, 471-482; he 
embellisbed EngliAi poetry as 
Augustus adorned Rome, 482 ; his 
obseryations on Rynier's '^ Re- 
marks," 484; Chronology of his 
Plays, 496 ; his story of Cowley's 
behaviour under the ill-success of 
his play, 17 ; Milton's opinion of,K 
161 ; remarked that Satan is the 
hero of " Paradise Lost," 179 ; his 
reproaches as to the ill-treatment of 
Butler, 205 ; thought Spenser want- 
ing in concentration of design, 208 ; 
Sheffield's early patronage of, ii. 
167; beaten for Sheffield's Essay 
on Satire, i. 389 ; ii. 170 ; said 
** Cousin Swift, you will never be a 
poet," iii. 8; Pope taken to see, 
65 ; Pope professed to hare learned 
his poetry from, 167 ; difference 
of Dryden's method and Pope's, 
ilnd. ; rectitude of his mind, ibid, ; 
and Pope compared, 169. 

Dryden*s Satire on his Muse, Satire on 
Dry den attributed to Somers, i. 
393 ; quoted, 413. 

Dublin University, Swift at, iii. 4. 

Duck, Stephen, '^thresher and fa- 
vourite poet," ii. 391. 

Ducket, Mr. George, his tale about 
the publication of Clarendon's 
History y ii. 22. 

Duhe of Guise, by Dryden and Lee, i. 
378. 



Duke, Richard, Life of, ii. 29, 5^0. 
Dunciad, The, account of, iii. 113, 

114-119; Pope's history of, 115; 

criticised, 184-186. 
Dutch Universities, i. 111. 
Dyer, Robert, Life of, iu. 279-282. 



Edinburgh, Thomson at, iii 222. 

Editor, an, cannot be justified in alter- 
ing the text of his author, iiu 228. 

Education, Milton's letter on, i. 141 ; 
his scheme of, 90; his objections 
to academical, 99 ; he puts theory 
into practice, 110. 

Edward and Eleanora, Thomson's play, 
prohibited for its political allusions, 
iii. 229. 

Eieanora, Dryden's Elegy on the 
Countess of Abington, i. 456-457. 

Elegies, Milton's early, i. 96 ; Dry- 
den's skill in, 455-457; Ham- 
mond's, ii. 304-305. 

Elegy, Denham's, on Cowley, quoted, 
i. 64; Tickeirs <' sublime and 
elegant," on Addison, ii. 299. 

Elements, Cowley's strange conceit of 
the harmony of the, i. 31. 

Eliza, Blackmore's epic, ii. 228. 

Elmsa to Abelard, iii. 80, 180 

Elwood, the Quaker, reads Latin to 
Milton, i. 141 ; suggests to Milton 
« Paradise Regained," 149. 

Elys, Edmund, " one of the severe 
theologians of that time," i. 48. 

Empress of Morocco, The, Settle's play, 
i. 361. 

Endeavour, old use of this word, i. 117. 

English Language, Proposal for ascer~ 
taining the. Swift's, ii. 180. 

English Poetry, Arts of, by Webbe, 
and by Puttenham, i. 425. 

Epigram, on the death of Scaliger, i. 
65 ; by Savage on Dennis, ii. 351 ; 
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Fiction, Waller's saying '*4'oet8 suc- 
ceed better in, than in Truth," i. 
276. 

Fisher, Elizabeth, a witness to Mil- 
ton's will, i 514. 

** Flatterers, open, privy mockers," 
Ascham's saying, i. 285. 

Fleecey The, Dyer's greatest poetical 
work, iii. 280. 

Fleets, English and Dutch, Dryden's 
description of the, i. 448. 

Fletcher, Denham's verses to, i. 83. 

Florence, Milton at, i. 103, 104- 
107. 

Folio, The largest, in the range of 
English poetry said to be Prior's 
poems, ii. 187. 

Fontenelle, his Dialogues of the Deady 
ii. 158. 

Ford, Cornelius (Parson), ii. 248 ; his 
account of Broome, iii. 53. 

Fortitude, named by Aristotle first 
of the cardinal virtues, iii. 76. 

Foster, Rev. James, his fine delivery, 
iii. 244. 

Francini, one of Milton's friends at 
Florence, i. 104. 

Fraus HanestOy Comedy acted in the 
Hall of Trinity College, i. 99. 

Freeholder, The, Addison's paper, ii. 
114. 

Freethinker, The, a paper conducted 
by A. Philips, iii. 258. 

French idioms vitiated Pope's later 
diction, iii. 192. 

Fresnotf, his Art of Painting, trans- 
lated by Dryden, i. 404. 



Gabriel, Cowley's absurd description 

of the dress of, i. 61. 
Galileo, Milton visits, i. 106. 
Gaming, Denham's Essay on, i. 78. 
Gardener, Philip Miller the, i. 332. 



Garrick, David, whose death '^ eclipsed 

the gaiety of nations," ii. 25 ; wrote 

in praise of Gray's poems, iii. 373. 
Garth, Samuel, ii. 67-72 ; copies 

Cooper*s Hill, i. 85. 
Gascoign, warns against alliteration,. 

i. 299. 
Gataker, Thomas, on Lots, i. 213. 
Gauden, Dr. his forgery of "Icon 

Basilike," i. 121. 
Gay, John, Life of, ii. 257-271 ; sum- 
moned by Addison to his death-bedr 

121 ; the death of, iii 120 ; Pope's 

epitaph on, 208-9. 
Genere honesto, Milton's description 

of his family, i. 93. 
Geneva, MOton at, i. 107. 
Genius, the " power which constitutes- 

a poet," described, iii. 169, 190; 

Pope's, 165. 
Georgics, The, specimen of Miibourne'& 

translation of, i. 483. 
Gery, The Rev. Mr., Swift's friend, 

iii. 24. 
Gibbons, Dr. his ''Life of Isaac: 

Watts " used by Johnson, iii. 239 ; 

his account of Dr. Watts and the 

Abney family, 242-3. 
Gigantesea mblimata Miltoniana, Al> 

garotti's saying, i. 180. 
Gill, Alex., Master of St. Paul'* 

school in Milton's time, i. 95. 
Goffe, Dr. Stephen, i. 10. 
Golden Book, The, Castiglione's 

Courtier, so called, ii. 101. 
Goldsmith, Johnson's tribute to hi» 

genius, ii. 59. 
Gondibert, Davenant's poem, i. 358. 
Goodman, Dr., his opinion that the 

world is in its decay, i. 146. 
Good Sense, the fundamental principle 

of Pope's intellectual character, iii. 

165. 
Goodwin, Thomas, his Ohstntctors of 
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Hareonrt, Simon, Pope's Epitaph ony 

ill 900. 
Unrlej, Mr., hif patronage of Swift, 

iii 15 ; his character, 17. 
Harrington, James, associated with 

Milton, i. 136. 
Harte, Dr. Walter, on Dryden's vcr- 

sifioation, i. 451. 
Hartlib, Samuel, account of, i. 98; 

Milton's letter to, on education, 

ibid.f quoted, 141. 
Hastings, Lord. Dryden's poem on 

his death, i. 353. 
Hastings, Waller sat for, in Parlia- 
ment, i. 376. 
Hawkesworth, John, his account of 

Swift prefixed to his edition of 

Swift's Works, iii. 3. 
Hellebore, The use of, i. 146. 
Henry and Enunoy Prior's, criticised, 

ii. 194; Cowper's admiration for. 

ibid, 
Henry IL, History off iii. 391 . 
Herbert, Mrs., Butler marries, i. 301. 
Hermit and Angel, origin of the story 

of the, ii. 69. 
Heroic Love, Granville's play, ii. 279. 
Hertford, Countess of, afterwards 

Duchess of Somerset, her invitation 

to Thomson, iii. 395 ; and interces- 
sion for Savage, ii. 349. 
Hervey, John Lord, account o^ iii. 

138; satirized by Pope under the 

name of Sporus, ibid. 
Hervey, Mr. William, Cowley on the 

death of, i. 43. 
Hill, Aaron, account of, ii. 331, 333 ; 

his patronage of Thomson, iii. 993 ; 

his dignified expostulation with 

Pope, 118. 
Hind and Panther written, i. 399; 

criticised, 459 ; quoted, 460-461. 
History of Englandf Milton's, i. 154 ; 

breaks off at the Conquest, 130. 



Hist, four last years of the Queeri, Swift 
considered this the best of his works, 
iii 90-95. 

Histoire de la ligue, translated by Dry- 
den, i. 397. 

Historiographer, Dryden made, i. 
490. 

Histriomastix, the play for which 
Prynne lost his ears, ii. 911. 

Hoadly, Dr., Bishop of Bangor, ii 
399. 

Hobbes, Thomas, ** a grim and iras- 
cible old Aristotle," i 199; his 
Homer, iii 30, 88. 

Hobson the Carrier, Milton's lines on,, 
written in the metaphysical style, i 
97. 

Holland House, Addison died in, ii 
199. 

Holstenius, Lucas, Librarian of the 
Vatican, i 104. 

" Holy Butcher," Trapp's anger with 
Dryden for this expression, i 490. 

Holyday, Barten, a mere literal trans- 
lator, i. 391, 436 ; Dryden's praise 
of, 463. 

HomerideSy a pamphlet by Burnet and 
Ducket censuring Pope's '* Iliad,'^ 
iii 106. 

Homer, may be borrowed from freely ^ 
i. 101; Pope's translation of, 'i6; 
Chapman's, 987; his style com- 
pared with Virgil's, 464 ; Ogilby's 
translation of, the first introductioa 
of poetry to Pope, iii. 69 ; Pope 
on the translation of, 193-195. 

Hooker, quoted on poverty, i. 959; 
inexactly quoted on the dedactiona 
of truth, iii. 75. 

Hope, Cowley's verses on, i. 40. 

Horace, Two favourite Odes of,i.49; 
ii. 4, 6, 13, 196, 901 ; Imitations of. 
Pope's, criticised, iii. 189. 

Horton, Milton's home at, i. 101. 
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Howard, Catharine, Lady Aubigney, 
her share in Waller's Plot, i. 266. 

Howard, Lady Elizabeth, Dryden's 
wife, i. 410. 

Howard, Sir Robert, writes with 
Dryden, i. 356; opposes Dryden 
on the point of rhyme, 337-359. 

Howel, J., mention of the Divorce 
doctrine in his Letters, i. 117 ; his 
Letters alone of his hundred volumes 
continue his memory, iii. 123. 

HudihraSy the name, i. 206 ; compared 
with Don Quixote ^ 207 ; criticised, 
206-215; as a character, 207 ; com- 
pared to the history of Thucydides, 
209 ; Prior's imitation o^ ii. 196 ; 
popularity of, 202; Charles II.'s 
partiulity for, ibid. 

Hughes, John, Life of, ii. 157-161. 

Humble Retnonstrandj Bishop Hall's 
defence of Episcopacy, i. 112. 

Humming, Story of the congregation, 
ii. 46. 

Humour, Addison's, ii. 153 ; strange 
specimen of Swift's, iii. 45. 

Huntly, Marquis of, in Poland, i. 511. 

Hymnus ad Umbram, quoted, ii. 291. 

Icon Banlike f Milton falsely accused 
of interpolating, i. 121. 

IconoclasteSy Milton's, i. 121. 

IgnoramuSf Comedy acted in the 
Great Hall of Trinity College, i. 
99. 

Ignorance, All wonder is the effect of 
novelty upon, ii. 291. 

Iliad, Pope's version of the, iii. 84- 
107, 181-184 ; printed by subscrip- 
tion, 84, 85, 106 ; pirated in Holland, 
86 ; *' an example of exact, equable, 
and splendid versification," 217; 
the original copy of, 92 ; transcripts 
from the corrections in, 92-99 ; 
Tickell's version o£, ii, 297; iii. 



104; Addison suspected of writing-, 
ibid.; Broome employed on the 
notes to Pope's translation of the. 

Illustrations from books easily con- 
sulted should in editing be made 
by reference, not extracts, ii. S49. 

Integer vita, Hughes paraphrases the 
ode of Horace, ii. 157. 

Interest, the first qualification of a 
good book, i. 469. 

Invention, Imagination, and Judg* 
ment, constitute Genius, iii. 190. 

Inventore Minor y Horace quoted, ii. 
196. 

Ireland, Swift's reception in, iii. 24, 
31; Swifr honoured as the cham- 
pion, patron and instructor o^ ibid.. 

Italy, Addison in, ii. 95, 96. 

[taly^ Letter from, Addison's, preferred 
by Pope to all his other poems, ii. 
131 ; Remarks ouy Addison's trarels, 
96. 



James, Dr., Johnson's medical friend, 
ii. 25. 

James VI. remonstrated with for per- 
mitting the emigration to Poland, 
i. 81 ; example of his influence in 
Poland, 511. 

Jane Shore, Rowe's very successful 
play, ii. 79. 

Jefiries, Judge of the Bloody Circuit, 
i.S94. 

Jerusalem Delivered, translated by 
J. Hoole, i. 300. 

Jervas, Charles, the painter under 
whom Pope studied, iii. 83; he 
attempts to reconcile Pope and 
Addison, 102. 

Johnson, Esther, immortalized by 
Swifl under the name of Stella, iii. 
9, 21, 26, 28, 32, 34. 
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Johnson, Michael, Johnson's father, 
i. 392. 

Jonson, Ben, his manner of transla- 
ting word for word, i. 436; re- 
semhled Donne in the ruggedness 
of his lines, 27" ; Cowley indebted 
to, 66. 

Jortin, John, DD., assisted Pope in 
the " Iliad," iii. 89. 

Journal to Stella described by Mr. 
Forster, iii. 21. 

Judgment, Invention, and Imagina- 
tion constitute genius, iii. 190. 

Justice, Swift's over-mastering sense 
of, iii. 49. 



Kelly, Secretary to Dr. Atterbury, ii. 

289. 
Kennett, Dr., his adulatory sermon at 

the funeral of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, ii. 36. 
Ker, Dr. John, quoted, on a mistake 

in Milton's Latin, i. 123. 
Kilkenny, the Eton of Ireland, ii. 

206; Swift at, iii. 4. 
KiUigrew, Mrs., Dryden's Poem on 

the death of, i. 455. 
King, Edward, immortalized in Ly- 

cidaSf i. 102. 
King, Dr. William, Archbishop of 

Dublin, his intercourse with Swift, 

iii. 24. 
King, Dr. William, Principal of St. 

Mary's Hall, author of Anecdotes of 

his own Time J i. 423 ; iii. 25. 
King, William, Life of, ii. 33-37. 
Kit Cat Club, the Whig Club, ii. 70. 
Kite Serjeant, Mr. Bettesworth, 

Swift's satire on, iii. 36. 
** Kitty," Duchess of Queensbury, 

her respect for Gay, ii. 267. 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, Pope's epitaph 



on, iii. 205. 



Kopernicke, Dr., his information on 

Soots in Poland, i. 80. 
Kyrl, the Man of Ross, iii. 133. 

^* Labefactation of principles " in the 
Beggar^s Openly ii. 264. 

UAdamo, Andreini's fantastic play, 
142. 

"Ladies, To all you,** Dorset's cele- 
brated song, i. 314, 

Lady, The, Milton's name in College, 
i. 158. 

Lake, Dr. Edward, extract from his 
diary, i. 11, 

Langbain, a detector of plagiarism, i. 
246. 

Language, Great thoughts cannot be 
expressed in mean, i. 214. 

** Lapidary, The, style," i. 104, 194. 

Laracor, Swift's living, iii. 9. 

Latin, Milton's, criticised, i. 96, 123. 
128. 

Latin Poetry, Cowley excels in, i. 15; 
Addison's, ii. 92-93. 

Latin poets, modern, consulted by 
Pope, iii. 141 ; Atterbury's selec- 
tion from, republished by Pope, 
142. 

Laud, Archbishop, his advice, ** not 
to book it too hard," i. 103. 

Laughter. *'Men have always 
laughed the same way," i. 46. 

Laureate, The Oxford, quoted, ii. 288. 

Laureat, The Volunteer, Savage so 
styles himself, ii. 371 ; his address 
to the Queen so called, Appendix, ii. 

La Valterie's Homer, iii. 88. 

Lay Monastery, The, Essays by Hughes 
and Blackmore, ii. 230; intended 
as a sequel to the *^ Spectator," 232. 

Learned, The, so styled by courtesy 
and ignorance, i. 46. 

Leaaowes, The, Shenstone's home in 
Hale Owen, iii. 287-288. 
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Le Brun. The arrogant inscriptions 

on his picturesy ii. 178. 
Leek, Andrew, Scotch poet and 

settler in Poland, i. 510, 511 n. 
Lee, Nathaniel, i. S78. 
Legion Cluby They the poem in writing 

which Swift was seized with his 

last illness, iii. 38. 
Lemon, Sir William, ii. 399. 
L'Estrange, Roger, his answer to 

Milton, *" No htind guides^" i. 136. 
'< Letter, Hunting a, to death," i. 299. 
Letters, Published collections of, iii. 

US; Milton's, quoted, i. 100-125, 

157; Pope's, iii. 70, 113, charac- 
terized, 158-161 ; Swiftl, 47. 
Letter to Atfignony Tickell's party 

poem, ii. 399. 
Lewis, Erasmus, the intimate friend of 

Swift, iii. 25. 
Lej, Lady Margaret, Milton's tenth 

sonnet addressed to, i. 115. 
Lihertyj the poem which Thomson 

thought his greatest work, iii. 227. 
Life, Diyden's celebrated lines on, i. 

380. 
Light, Hymn to, Yalden's, ii. 291. 
Lincei, the Academy of the, in Rome, 

L235. 
Lintot, Bernard, the publisher of 

Pope's Iliadi iii. 85, 86 ; discovers 

fraud in Pope, 121,122. 
Lithgow, Wm., the trayeller, quoted, 

i.81. 
Little Lives and little Prefaces to a 

little edition of English Poets, i. 8. 
Littleton, Dr. Adam, his dictionary, 

i. ISO. 
Local Poetry, introduced by Den- 
ham, i. 85. 
Locke, his approval of Prince Arthwy 

ii. 225. 
LogiCy A new teheme ofy Milton's, i. 

156. 



LogiCy Dr. Watts's, iii. 245. 

Londony Johnson's poem, published 
the same day as Pope's First Dia- 
logue, iii. 139. 

London, The, a ship described in 
Annus Mindnlity i. 372. 

Long^nus, his treatise, De SuMimitatey ^ 
L 427 ; his saying of Euripides, ii. 
199. 

Longueville, Mr., i. 199, 204. 

Lopez de Vega, his rapid composi- 
tion, i. 386. 

Lots, The Vii^lian, Cowley consults, 
on the Scotch treaty, i. 11; Gataker 
On LotSy 213. 

Louis XIV., his saying about patron- 
age, iii. 20. 

Loveday's LetterSy iii. 123. 

Love, Dryden's description of, quoted, 
i. 472. 

Love Triumphanty Dryden's last 
drama, i. 383. 

Lucian's True History y Swift indebted | 
to, iii. 32. I 

Lucretius, quoted, on Memmius, ii. 
10. 

Ludlow Castle, Comu$ acted at, i. 
101 ; Butler steward of, 201. 

Luke, Sir Sam., Butler in his service^ 
i. 201. 

LycidaSy i 102; criticisms on, 167, 
168. 

Lyttelton, George, Life of, iii 387- 
395. 

Macaulay, his letter quoted, on 
" Littie Dickey," ii. 119. 

Macclesfield, Countess of, the mother 
of Savage, ii. 316, 365. 

Mae Flecknoey Dryden's satire on the 
'*True Blue Protestant Poet/* i. 
402. 

Mac Swinney, Owen, bis meagre ac- 
count of Dryden, i. 424, 433. 
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Macer, Pojie's character of, lup- 
posed to apply to A. Philips, iii. 
259. 

Magdalen Coll., Ox£, Addison at, ii. 
91, 99; Yalden at, 287; Collins, a 
Demy of, 271. 

Maidment's Lettersj quoted, on Soots 
in Poland, i. 81. 

Maimboorg, his Histoire de la Ugue 
translated by Dryden, i. 397. 

Malherbe, saying of, quoted, i 442. 

Malone, *' his pious enthusiasm" dis- 
played in " Life of Dryden," 351. 

Mancini, author of Poems translated 
by Denham, i 82. 

Mandeville, Bernard, his description 
of Addison as a '' parson in a tye- 
wig," ii. 128. 

Manso, Marquis of Villa, his pleasing 
Life of TastOf i 105; Milton's 
poem to, 106. 

Mantuan, his Bucolics, iii 255. 

« Margaret," Milton's « Honoured," 
L 115, n. 

Marini, G. B., the Italian poet, i. 
27 ; protected by Manso, 105. 

Marriage, Dissolution of, for the first 
time by Act of Parliament only, ii. 
317. 

Marriage, Swift's Letter to a Lady on 
hevy characterized, iiL 35. 

Marvel, Andrew, befriends Milton in 
parliament, i. 138. 

Mary, Queen, poetical celebration of, 
ii. 178. 

Masson, Prof. Darid, on the Meta- 
physical Poets, i. 22; his Life of 
MUtouj 92; quoted on Milton's 
tract Of Education, 109; onHobbes, 
122; on Milton's New Scheme of 
Logic, 156; on the Notoe Tetpeum, 
298. 

Maty, Dr., on the editorship of Ham- 
mond's '< Elegies," ii. 304. 

III. E 



<< Maximin, The Rants of," Dfyden 

on, i. 368. 
May, Thomas, his Latin poems, and 

Hist, of the Parliament, extolled, 

i 15 ; his translation of the Phar- 

salia, 72. 
MedaU, Dialogws on, Addison'ts ii. 

95. 
Medal, The, Dryden 's poem, i. 393; 

criticised, 453 ; quoted, 454. 
Medal, The, reverted, an attack on 

Dryden, i. 394. 
Medea, Seneca's, i. 431, 432 ; Ovid's 

lost play o^ ibid. 
Melancthon, Sabinus a scholar o^ ii. 

19a 
Memory, Johnson's, i. 224. 
Merah and Michol, the prototypes 

of Scott's Minna and Brenda, i. 

63. 
Mercuries, The, account of, ii. 103. 
Mesnager, the French minister, ii. 

182. 
Mesaah, Pope's, published in the 

" Spectator," iii. 76 ; partly an 

imitation, 172. 
Metaphors, the difficulty of using, 

successfully, i. 22. 
Metaphysical poets, Johnson on the, i 

22-27 ; Prof. Masson's remarks on, 

22 n. 
Metre, the melody of Pope's, iii. 

190. 
Michaelmas Night, 1634, Camus acted 

on, i. 101. 
Microcosm, Man a, Donne's verse, i. 

29. 
Milboume, Luke, his criticisms on 

Dryden, i. 405, 465 ; his invocation 

before the Georgics, quoted, 483, 

484. 
Miller, Joe, the facetious, ii. 389. 
Miller, Philip, the gardener and 

botanist, i. 332. 
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Milton, i. 93-195; bis own account 
of his family, 93 ; the true name 
of bis mother, 94 ; lesser pensioner 
Sit Christ's, 95 ; his custom of dating 
his compositions, 95 ; his Latin 
verses, 96; his college exercises, 
97, 157 ; not expelled, 97 ; his dis- 
like to academical instruction, 99 ; 
his reasons for not taking orders, 
100; his comprehensive reading, 
101; his Cambridge degrees, 98; 
M.A. also of Oxford, 101 ; starts 
on his travels, 102; his desire to 
leave something so written to after- 
times, as that they should not wil- 
lingly let it die, 103 ; reception at 
Florence, 104; at Rome, 104; at 
Naples, 105; visits Galileo, 106; 
returns to England, 107; as a 
schoolmaster, 108 ; his Tract of 
EducatioTif 109; his manner of liie, 
111, 144v 147, 163; his contro- 
versial writings, til, 138, 135; 
his marriages, 115, 1S6, 140; his 
writings on divorce, 116, 117 ; his 
controversy with Salmasius, 122- 
125; his blindness, 125; entries in bis 
Bible, 126 ; his MSS. at Cambridge, 
130 ; early sketch of Paradue Lost^ 
131-134; made Latin Secretary, 
121, 129; dismissed, 136; his 
curious ear for music, 142; busy 
with Paradise Losty 142-149 ; com- 
pelled to employ a reader, 153; 
death, 157; called "the lady" of 
his college, 158 ; his books, 161 ; 
his opinions, 161-163; his daugh- 
ters, 164; his diction, 191; his 
versification, 192 ; on rhyme, 193 ; 
'' hia work not the greatest of heroic 
poems, only because it is not the 
first," 195 ; his will, 512. 

Milton, Anne, Milton's daughter, 
married £d. Philips, i. 94. 



Milton, Christopher, i. 94 ; his family, 

164. 
Milton, Elizabeth, Milton's third 

wife, i. 514. 
Minna and Brenda (Scott's), their 

prototypes found in Merab and 

Michol, i. 6S, 
MUtresSf They Cowley's, " plays round 

the head but comes not at the 

heart," i 49. 
"Monster, A Faultless," Sheffield 

borrowed this idea from Scaliger, 

ii. 171. 
Montague, Charles, afterwards Earl 

of Halifax, ii. 51-56. 
Montague, Lady Mary Wortley, ii. 

334. 
Montague, Sir James, his memoran- 
dum concerning Prior, ii. 425. 
Monument, old inscription on the, 

ascribing the Great Fire to the 

Catholics, iii. 133. 
Moor Park, Swift's residence at Sir 

Wm. Temple's house at, iii. 5 ; 

"The Tale of a Tub " and " Battle 

of the Books " written at, 8. 
Mo pas, The Song of, in Blackmore's 

" Prince Arthur," ii. 240-242. 
Moral, Bossu thinks the poet's first 

work is to find a, i. 174. 
More, or Moras, a French minister 

supposed by Milton author of 

the Regii Sanguinis, i. 127, 128, 

129. 
Morhoff, Daniel, Professor of poetry 

at B.ostock, iii. 123. 
Morley, Dr., Waller's tutor, i. 285. 
Morrice, Sir William, befriends Mil- 
ton in parliament, i. 138. 
Mosely, Humphrey, Milton's pub- 
lisher, i. 119. 
Mother, Cowley's, i. 4 ; Milton*^, 94, 

102; Swifl's, iii. 7; Pope's, 61, 

120. 
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Moulin, Peter dn, author of the 
Regit Sanguinis clamor ad Cxlum, 
i. 1«6, 1«7. 

Mourning Brides Thef Congreye's 
tragedy, ii. 210 ; beautiful passage 
in, 216 ; Blackmore praises, 227. 

Moyle, Walter, i. 423. 

Munster, Duchess of, known as 
Duchess of Kendal, her connection 
with Wood's patent, iii. 29. 

Muretus, M. Anthony, his oration 
quoted describing Poland, i. 508. 

Murray, Mr., afterwards Lord Mans- 
field, his patronage of Warburton, 
iii. 131. 

Muse, Ths, Cowley's conceit of he' 
intellectual chariot, i. 52. 

Music, Milton's father eminent in, 
i. 93; Milton's deep feeling for^ 
180. 

Namby Pamby, Pope's nickname for 
A. Philips, iii. 260. 

Nash, ''Beau," his generosity to 
Savage, ii. -409. 

Nash, Dr., his edition of Hudibras," 
i. 199. 

Nationalism, Irish, the spirit o^ 
roused by Swift, iii. 37. 

Nature and Art, i. 473; ii. 63. 

Nell G Wynne, in The Conquest of 
Granada, i. 369. 

" Nemaean Ode," Cowley's venion of 
Pindar's, i 50. 

Newcastle, Duke of, his treatise on 
horsemanship, i. 367. 

Newton, Dr., Bishop of Bristol, his 
contribution to the benefit of Mil- 
ton's granddaughter, i. 165; his 
strictures on Johnson's '^ Lives of 
the Poets," ibid, 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his friendship 
with HaUfaz, ii. 5f; succeeded 
Cowley as Fellow of Trinity, i. 6 ; 



Pope's epitaph on, iii. 209-210; 

Thomson's poem on his death, 225, 
Nicander, his Theriaca, i. 289. 
Night, Donne's description of, i. 40 ; 

Dryden's referred to, 40, 356. 
Nightingale, Pope when young called 

a little, iii. 62. 
Nihil, Latin poem by Passerat, i. 

223. 
Norris, Henry, " Little Dickey," ii. 

119. 
Norwich, Psalm tune by Alilton's 

father, i. 94. 
Nosce Teipsum, or. Poem on the Soul of 

Man, L 298. 
Notes, should not be extended by 

transcriptions from books easily 

consulted, ii. 249. 



'' Occasional composition," advan- 
tages and disadvantages of, i. 439. 

October Club, Swift's Letter to, iii. 
16. 

Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, Dryden's 
first, i. 405, 455 ; second, '' Alex- 
ander's Feast," 455, 471; Pope's 
iii. 173. 

Ode on Solitude, Pope's first produc- 
tion, iii. 65. 

Odes, Horace's, Scaliger's favourites 
among, i. 42. 

Odyssey, Pope assisted by Fenton 
and Broome in the tramslation of 
the, iii. 54, 109. 

Ogilby, John, account of, iii. 62. 

Okehampton, Lyttelton, M.P. for, 
iii 387. 

Old age, mental vigour in, examples 
of, i 295. 

Oldfield, Mrs., the actress, on Ro#e's 
reading of her parts, ii- 85 ; her 
generosity, 328. 

Oldham, John, satirist, compUftis 
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of the ill-treatment of Butler, i. 

205. 
Oldisworth, Wm., his character of 

£. Smith, ii. 3-15. 
Old Whigj Thif Addison's answer to 

Steele, ii. 119-120. 
<< Orinda, The Matchless," i. 241. 
" Orpheus," Gay " the, of highway- 
men,'' ii. 264. 
Orrery, John Boyle, Earl of, author 

of several *^ rhyming tragedies," i. 

356, 557 ; Charles, Earl of, ii 246 ; 

John, ibid. 
Osborne, Francis, his Advice to a 5on, 

i. 233. 
Osborne, the bookseller, in the ** Dun- 

ciad," iii 145. 
Otway, Thomas, i. 245-250. 
Ouffitf ManneuVf Hist, of, imitated 

by Pope, iii 141. 
Orerbury, Sir Thomas, tragedy of, 

by Sarage, ii. 330; a second on 

the same subject, 393. 
Ovid, quoted, i 101 ; Milton's copy 

of the " Metamorphoses," 161 ; 

Addison's remarks on, ii 152 ; 

Sandy's translation of, Pope's first 

incitement to poetry, iii. 62-63. 
Owl, an, the frontispiece of the sur- 
reptitious editions of the ^' Dun- 

ciad," iii 117. 
Oxford and Cambridge compared by 

Dryden to Thebes and Athens, i. 

353. 

Palaprat, French poet, i 246. 
Pamphlets, Milton's, quoted, i. 103, 

112 ; Gay's " humourous," ii 263 ; 

Swift's poUtical, iii. 18-23 ; Swift's 

complaint that he could only preach 

pamphlets, 43. 
Pancirollus Gruido, his list Of inyen- 

tions, i 49. 
Paracelsus, Theophrastus, iii 164. 



Paradise Lost, trade hist, of, i. 150; 
Dryden's lines on Milton, written 
for, 151 ; criticised, 173-189 ; faults 
of, 183-189; Book VI. praised by 
Addison, condemned by Voltaire, 
187 ; Cowper quoted on the music 
of, 194 ; Huntley quoted on, 195 ; 
Roscommon's criticism on, 238 ; 
translations of, 152; Philips's ac- 
count of the composition of, i 145 ; 
said to have been first praised in 
print by Philips, 110 ; MS. sketch 
of, 131-134. 

Farads Regained^ suggested by El- 
wood, i. 149 ; publication of, 154 ; 
preferred by Milton, 155. 

Parnell, Dr., ii. 59-63; Johnson's 
epitaph on, 61. 

Passerat, Jean, i. 223; his Latin 
poems, quoted, 225. 

Pastoral poetry, examples of, by 
Italian poets, iii. 255. 

Pastor FidOf Tasso's finely -turned 
praise of, i. 300. 

Patrick, Dr. Simon, i. 204. 

Patronage, described by Louis XIV., 
iii. 20. 

Peele, George, his comedy suggested 
Comus to Milton, i. 101. 

Peerage Bill, proposed but rejected, 
ii. 118-120. 

Penshurst, Ben Jonson's, the precur- 
sor of Cooper's HW,, i. 84. 

Pension to Rowe's widow for his 
translation of Lucan, ii. 86 ; Addi- 
son's, for travelling, 95 ; Savage's, 
372-396. 

Pepys on the first perfiirmance of 
"Cutter of Coleman Street," i. 17; 
his strange ignorance of Cowley's 
death, 20. 

Percy, Dr., i. 370. 

Perrault, Charles, his FaraUele des 
Anciens et ModemeSf iii. 12, on 
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'' comparisoDB with a long tail,*' 
175. 

Petrarch, his tanefal homage to 
Laura refined manners and filled 
Europe with loye and poetiy, i. 8 ; 
iii. 254 ; his aonnet on ** past fame 
and foUy," i. 294. 

Phaer, Thomas, his translation of 
the Eneidy i. 479. 

Philaris, Leonard, Milton's letter to, 
i.l25. 

Philips, Ambrose, iii. 251-260. 

Philips, £d., husband of Anne Mil- 
ton, i. 94. 

Philips, Edward, nephew to Milton, 
i. 108; his Tractatulus, 110; Thea- 
trum Poetarum^ 111 ; the first 
openly to praise Paradise Lost, 110- 
111. 

Philips, John, Life, i. 325-341 ; sin- 
gular facts as to his age, 325. 

Philips, Jdhn, Milton's nephew and 
peculiar charge, i. 108. 

Philips, Katharine, ''the matchless 
Orinda," i. 240, 241 ; iii. 123. 

Physician, qualifications for one of 
the first rank, ii. 238. 

Pindar, his expression, ''the dream of 
a shadow," i. 9 ; Cowley's endea- 
vour to show his manner of speak- 
ing, 49; his "deep mouth," 50; 
his yerses said to have little har- 
mony to a modern ear, 55 ; his style 
described by Horace, iii. 173; 
West's translation of the Olympic 
Odes, 265-266. 

Pitt, Christopher, life of, iii. 215- 
217. 

Plantations, the, or colonies in Ame- 
rica, i. 12 ; ii. 320. 

Plants, Cowley's Latin poems on, 
i.l5. 

Play acting, at Cambridge, i. 97-99;^' 
Milton quoted against, 100. 



Plebeian, The, Steele's political pam- 
phlet, ii. 119. 

Plot, Waller's, i. 264-272 ; Clarendon 
on, 266. 

Poetry, an " imitative art," i. 23 ; as 
embellished by Dryden, compared 
to Rome adorned by Augustus, 
482. 

Poetry, history of, in Latin, by E. 
Philips, i. 110. 

Poetry, Sacred, characterized, i. 296 ; 
insuperable difficulty of, iii. 247. 

Poets, English, the edition of 1781, 
i.8. 

" Poets lose half their praise, because 
the reader knows not what they 
have blotted," iii. 107. 

Poets, Milton's choice of the three 
greatest, i. 65, 161. 

Poland, Scotch settlers in, i. 80^ 81, 
505-511. 

Politian, a leader of the Italian 
Renaissance, i. 95. 

Pomfret, John, i. 309, 310. 

Pope, Alexander, life, iii. 61-151; 
characteristics, 151-170; criticism 
of his works, 170-212 ; his defini- 
tion of wit, ir 23; his odes criti- 
cised, iii. 174 ; his favourite couplet, 
192 ; ^is letter to Broome on 
Fenton's death, ii. 251 ; his letters 
to Lord Hardwicke, iii. 193-195 ; 
said to " play the politician about 
cabbages and turnips," 154; com- 
pared with Dxyden, 169, 170; 
" was Pope a poet ? " 192-193 ; 
Lyttelton reproached in Parliament 
for his intimacy with, 388. 

Pordage, Samuel, author of The Medal 
reversed, i. 394. 

Portland, Earl o^ his share in Waller's 
Plot, i. 270. 

Poverty, Hooker's saying that 
penury must be removed to make 
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Additions and Appendices, by Mar^^aret 
Stokes. 2 vols. With numerous Illustrations. 

Vol. I. The History of the Nimbus, the 
Aureole, and the Glorjr; Representations 
of the Persons of the Trinity. 

Vol II. The Trinity; Angels; Devils; 
The Soul ; The Christian Seheme. Appen- 



DANTE,in EnelishVerse, by I. C.Wright, 
M.A With Introduction and Memoir. 
Portrait and 34 Steel Engravings after 

Flaxman. 

DTER (Dr. T. H.) Pompeii: its Build- 
ing and Antiouities. An Account of the 
Ci^, with full Description of the Remains 
and Kecent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. 
Nearly 300 Wood Engravings, Map, and 
Plan. 7«. 6d, 

Rome: History of the Citj, with 

Introduction on recent Excavations. 8 
Engravings, Frontispiece, and 2 Maps. 

GEL BLAS. The Adventures of. 

From the French of Lesage'by Smollett. 
24 Engravings after Smirke, and xo Etdi- 
ings by Cruikshank. 6x2 pa^ges. 6t. 

ORmarS Oammer Grethel; or, Ger. 

man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
oontaininff 42 Fairy Tales. By Edgar 
Taylor. Numerous Woodcuts after Crnik- 
shzaik and Ludwig Grimm. 3«. 6d, 

BOLBEDTS Dance of Death and 

Bible Cuts. Upwards of X50 Subjects, en- 

Saved in facsimile, with Introduction and 
escriptions by tne late Francis Douce 
and Dr. Dibdin. 

HOWirrs (Mary) Pictorial Galen- 

<lar of the Seasons ; embodying Aikim's 
Calendar op Naturx. Upwvds of xoo 
Woodcuts. 

INDIA, Pictorial, Desoriptivey and 

Historical, from the Earliest Times, xoo 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 



Anecdotes of Dog!ik With 
40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others; and 34 Steel Engravings aSier 
Cooper and I^dseer. 

BINO'S (G. W.) Hatnral History of 
Gems or Decorative Stones. Illustra- 
tions. 6s. 

Natural History of Predons 

Stones and Metals. lUustratiotts. 6s. 

EITTO'S Scripture Lands. Described 
in a series of ^ Historical, Geographical, 
and Topographical Sketches. 42 ocuoured 

KRUMMAOHBR'S Parables. 40 Illus- 
trations. 

UNDSAITS (Lord) Letters on Ssnpt. 

Edom, and the Holy Land. 36 Woed 
Engravings and 8 Ma^ 



ILLUSTRATED UBRARY. 
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JMDQJPB Portraits of lUTUtrloiui 

Personages of Great Britain, with Bio- 
graphical and Historical Memoirs. 840 
Portraits engraved on Steel, with the 
respective Biegraphies unabridged. Com^ 
plete in 8 vols. 

LONGFELLOW'S Poetical Works, 

induding his Translations and Notes. 9a 
fuU-page Woodcuts by Birket Foster ana 
others, and a Portrait. 

Without the Illustrations, 3s. id. 

Prose Works. With 16 fiill-rage^ 

Woodcuts by Birket Foster and otbariT 

LOUDON'S (Bfrs.) Entert<dni]i« Na- 
turalist. Popular Besorlptions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more tban 500 Animals. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 

MABBYAVi (Capt., R.N.) Master- 
man Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 
(Written for Young People.) VHth 93 
Woodcuts, y. 6d, 

Mission; or, Scenes in Aiticcu 

(Written for Youn^ People.) Illustrated 
by Crilbert and Dalael. 3X. 6d. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. (Writ- 
ten for Young People.) With a Memoir. 
8 Steel Engravings after Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A. 3«. 6d, 

Privateersman. Adventures by Sea 

and Land One Hundred Years Ago. 
(Written for Young People.) 8 Steel En- 
gravings, y. 6d, 

Settlers in Canada. (Written lor 

Young People.) xo Engravings by Crilbert 
and Dalziel. 31. &/• 

Poor Jack. (Written for Young 

People.) With x6IIlastratioDS after (3ark- 
s<»i Stanfield, R.A. 31. 6d. 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Peter Simple. With 8 full-page Illus- 
trations. Small post 8vo. 3^ . 6a. 

MAXWELL'S Victories of WeiUnff- 

ton and the British Armies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits. 

MICHAEL ANOELO and RAPHAELi 

Their Lives and Works. By Du^pa and 
Quatremire de C^iacy. Portraits and 
Ezmavings, including the Last Judgment, 
and Cartoons. 

MILLER'S History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, from the EUirliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Portrait of Alfred* Map 
of Saan>n Britain, and Z3 Steel Engravings. 

MUDIE'S History of British Birds. 
Revised by W. C. L. Martin. 5a Figures of 
Birds and 7 coloured Plates of Eggs, 
a vols. 



NATAL and MIUTART 

of Chreat Britain ; a Record of British 
Valour on every Day in the year, from 
William the Conqueror to the Battle sf 
Inkermaan. By Major Johns, R.M.| and 
Lieut. P. H. Niodas, R.M. Indexes. 94 
Portraits after Holbein, Reynolds, &c 6x. 

NIOOUNFS History of the Jesnits ; 

their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and Be- 
rigns. 8 Pcurtraits. 

PETRARCH'S Sonnets, TrinmphS| 

and other Poems, in English Verse. With 
Life by Thomas CamprwH. Portrait and 
15 Steel Engravings. 

PICKERING'S History of tiie Raees 
of Man, and their CSeographical Distribu- 
tion ; with An Analytical Synopsis of 
THB Natural Histoxy of Man. By Dr. 
Hall. Map of the World and la coloured 
Plates 

PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF 

Modem (>eography on a Popular Plan. 
Compiled from the best Authorities, English 
and Foreign, by H. G. Bohn. 150 Wood- 
cuts and 5z coloured Maps. 

'—— Without the Maps, 3*. 6d. 

POPE'S Poetical Works, induding 
Translations. Edit., with Notes, by R. 
Carruthers. a vob. 

Homer's Iliad, with Introduction 

and Notes by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With Flaxman's Designs. 

— — Homer's Odysseyi with the Battlb 
OF Frogs and Micb. Hsrmns, ftc, by 
other translators incluung Cluupman. In- 
troduction and Notes by J. S. Watson, 
M.A. With Flaxman's Designs. 

•^— LillD| including many of his Letters. 
By R. (Carruthers. Numerous Illustratioos. 

POTTBRT AND PORCELAQVi and 

other objects of Vertu. Con4>rising an 
Illustrated Oitalogue of the Beraal Gel- 
lection, with the prices and names of the 
Possessors. Also an Introductory Lectere 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an £ngraved 
List of all Marks and Monograms. By 
H. G. Bohn. Numerous Woodcuts. 

With coloured Illustrations, zor. 6d» 

PROXTT'S (Father) Reliqnes. Edited 
b:^ Rev. F. Mahimy. Copyright editiwi. 
with the Author's last corrections ana 
additions, ax Etchings by D. MadiN, 
R.A. Nearly 600 pages. 

RECREATIONS IN SHOOTING. With 
some Account of the (Same found in Uie 
British Isles, and Directions for the Manage- 
ment of Dog and Ckm. By * Cxaven.' 6a 
Woodcuts and 9 Steel wigravings after 
A. Coopttt R.A. 
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ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

aiLBABT'S SOstoiTi PrtActidMi and PnMllM of lUnWng. ReviMd lo >afti W 
A. S. Michic, of the Royal Bank of Scothnd. PottnutofOillMurt. avob. m*. Ii,S, 



REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

30 V9lumes at Various Prices, (9/. 5/. per set,) 



BLAIR'S ChronologiOAl TablM. 
Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
toty of the World, from the Earliest Times 
to Uie Russian TVeaty of Peace, April 1856. 
By J. W. Rosse. 800 pages, zof. 

Index of Dates. Comprehending 

Ae principal Facts in the aironolofl[y and 
History of the World, from the Earuest to 
the Present, alphabetically airanged; being 
a oomnlete Index to the fonffoiag. By 
J. W. Kosse. 8 vols. Si, each. 

BOHirs DIctloiiary of Quotatloiui 

from the English Poets. 4th and cheaper 
Edition. 6f. 

BOND'S Handy-book of RTilee and 

Tables for Verifying; Dates with the Chris- 
tian Era. 4th Edition. 

BUCHANAN'S Dictionary of Selonce 

and Technical Terms used in Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades. By W. H. Buchanan, wiA 
Supplement. Emted by Jas. A. Smithu 6r. 

CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS. A 

Select Collection of Epitaphs, with Essay 
on Epitaphs and Observations on Sepul- 
chral Antiauities. By T. J. Pettigrew, 



IntrodnotiOB 

R.P]anchA. 



to 



CLARK'S QBnfflO Int 
Heraldry. Revised by J. 
9S0 lllustratioiis. 

^— H^itk the lOuiirmtiout cohured, X5«. 
COmSi Manual of. —See Hum^kreye, 

COOPER'S Blofl(raplileal Dietlonaryi 

Containing concise notices of upwards of 
15,000 eminent persons of all ages and 
countries, a vols. 51. each. 

DATES, mdex ot.—See Blair. 

IMCTIONART of Obiolete and Pro- 
vincial EMlish. Containing Words fi«m 
English Writers fnrevious to the zgth 
Century. By Thooias Wr^i^, M.A., 
F.S.A., &C. a vds. 51. ea^ 

BFIORAMMATUTS (The)b A Seleo- 
tion from the Efngrammatic Literature ef 
Ancient, Mediaevsu, and Modem Times. 
With Introduction, Notes, ObservatioBS, 
Illustration^ an Appendix on Works con- 
neOed with Epigrammatic litecatnre, 

, by Rev. H. Dodd, M. A. 6s. 



GAMES, Handbook oi. Comi 
Treatises 00 above 40 Games of 
SkUl, and Manua* Descterity, including 
Whist, Billiards, &c. Edit, by Henry G. 
Bohn. Numerous Diagrams, ss, 

HENFRET'S Guide to Bnaliflli 

Coins. Revised Edition, by C. F. I^ary. 
M.A., F.S.A. With an Historical Intro- 
duction. 6s. 

HUMPHREYS' Coin Golleotors' 

Manual. An Historical Account of the 
Ih ^ogre ss of Ccnnage from the EarUest 
Time, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 lUns- 
trations. a vols. 5* . each. 

LOWNDES' Bibllographer'e Manual 

of English Literature. Containing an Ac- 
count of Rare and Curious Books pub- 
lished in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Invention of Printing, 
with Biographical Notices and Prices, 
by W. T. Lowndes. Parts I.-X. (A to Z), 
3r. 6d. each. Part XI. (Appendix Vol.li 



Ss. Or the xz 
morocco, a/, as. 



parts m 4 vols.] 



MEDICINE, Handbook of Domeetle, 
Pqpulariy Arranged. By Dr. H. IHvies. 
700 pages. Si. 

NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 

Dictionary of. Including also Familisur 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed <»i Emi- 
nent Men, &C. By W. A. Wheeler, M. A. 51. 

POLITICAL CTCLOP.SDIA. ▲ 

Dictionarr of Political,^ Constitutional, 
Statistical, and Forensic Knowledge ; 
forming a Work of Reference on subjects 
of CivilAdministration, Political Economy, 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Social 
Relations. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication of Ra^s 
Collection, with Adoitions from Foreign 
Lan^piages and Sayings, Sentences, 
Maxims, and Phrases, u. 

A Polyglot of Foreign. Com- 
prising French, Italian, German, Dutch, 
SpaniaA, Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations. 5f . 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; or. 

Kindred Words and their Oppositea, Col- 
lected and Contrasted by Yen. C J. 
Smith, M.A. ss, 

WRIGHT (Th.)— ^r« DicHetutfj. 
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